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Family Allowances and Health 



Representatives of farm women recently suggested 
that public spending on health education, hospitals, 
sanitoria, asylums, etc. be increased, but went on record 
at the same time as disapproving of the family allow- 
ance scheme recently put forward by the Federal 
Government. 

Everyone who has studied the situation will agree 
that we must have institutions where the sick can be 
cared for, and equally, that present facilities are woe- 
fully inadequate. However, the advocates of family 
allowances are emphatic in pointing out that more 
hospital beds, more clinics, more asylums, will not pro- 
duce of themselves the good health that is the birthright 
of every Canadian citizen. They contend that to confine 
ourselves to such methods alone is to begin at the wrong 
end and is but to continue the outmoded practice of 
concentrating our attention largely on the problems of 
ill-health, since doctors, health workers and clinics alone 
cannot produce healthy, disease-resistant bodies. 

We know today that certain foods play an impor- 
tant part in maintaining health, but unfortunately the 
most valuable of these are "luxury" foods not often pur- 
chased by the families with low incomes. This is par- 
ticularly serious for the growing children, and it is in 
these low-income groups that we find the largest fam- 
ilies. Any measure which will increase the food- 
purchasing power of this group is worth considering. 

The family allowance which, as now proposed, 
would range from $5.00 to $8.00 per child per month, 
does not of course guarantee that the extra money will 
be used for food. Some of it may be used to buy 
fripperies — or even beer. But diet surveys, both in 
Britain and in Canada, have shown that as income im- 
proved, more and better foods were bought. In the case 
of one British firm which paid family allowances in 
addition to wages, investigators found that in the low- 
income group among the employees, 57% of the extra 
money was spent for food, and a further 23% for shoes 
and clothing. In the higher income group, food ac- 
counted for 46% of the extra income and 19% of the 
increase went for clothing. It is on the basis of such 
evidence that those who favour the new legislation 
believe that extra money received by Canadian families 
in the form of family allowances would serve to raise 



the nutritional level for Canadian children, especially 
if effective nutrition education were given. 

It must be admitted that the effects of continued 
poor eating habits are to be seen all around us and are 
reflected in the high rate of rejections in the armed 
services and the number of days lost in industry. Our 
primary task is to assure to the needy groups of our 
population and particularly to growing children and to 
pregnant and nursing mothers a regular supply of the 
vital protective foods, most of which are produced 
right here in Canada. The provision of family allow- 
ances is one means of doing this. 

Of course, the idea of family allowances is not new. 
They are an essential part of the Beveridge scheme. The 
March report recommended them more than a year ago. 
So does the report of the Advisory Committee on 
Reconstruction and children's or family allowances 
have been in vogue in many Commonwealth and for- 
eign countries for years. The advocates of family allow- 
ances regard them as another national service as impor- 
tant as education, giving help in the field of preventive 
medicine where we have never attempted to give help 
before, and in the home, where the final responsibility 
for good health lies with the individual members of 
the family. 

Whether or not we agree with all the details of the 
plan, or whether we support some other scheme, of 
which many have been suggested, thoughtful people 
everywhere will agree that the emphasis should be on 
the means of attaining good health, rather than con- 
centrating solely on the wrecks of the present system. 
The ideal should be for a greater equality of oppor- 
tunity for every Canadian child to achieve a sound and 
healthy body. By achieving this ideal for the individual, 
we are at the same time conserving a most important 
national asset, namely, the health of the population as 
a whole. 



Our Cover Picture 

The picture of the pick-up baler on our cover this 
month was taken at the College at the height of the 
haying season. Photo by the Editor. 
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Looking Ahead in Agriculture 




by L. H. Hamilton 



The future trend 
of agriculture is the 
most important ques- 
tion in the minds of 
farmers to-day. Travel 
where you will and 
you are greeted with 
the same questions. 
What will happen to 
the subsidies on 
milk? Will the Gov- 
ernment really main- 
tain a satisfactory 
"Floor Price" on 
farm products? How 
Dr. E. S. Archibald are we going to be 

paid for our large exportable surplus after victory is won? 
Many other similar questions might be mentioned. They 
indicate the seriousness with which farmers are viewing 
the situation and the need for some information which 
will be helpful in directing their thinking, discussion and 
planning. 

Not everyone is qualified by experience and training to 
appraise this situation; we therefore felt particularly 
pleased to find Dr. E. S. Archibald, Director of Experi- 
mental Farms, in his office when we called. Because he was 
born and brought up on a farm and because he has had 
intimate contact with farmers in all parts of Canada during 
a life time of Government service, Dr. Archibald is one 
of the few men who understand the situation and whose 
advice and counsel is always well received. 

"The future trend in agriculture will depend, in the 
final analysis, upon the efficiency of our farmers in pro- 
ducing and marketing their farm products", stated Dr. 
Archibald, and he added further that we don't need to 
have much fear when we fully recognize the need for effi- 
ciency and organize for it. At the present time and for the 
period of the war the great emphasis has been on volume 
of production; this has resulted in lowering the standards 
of grading, establishing farm practices which are wasteful 
and the maintenance of a certain degree of inefficiency. 

To get back on a proper basis will require a change of 
attitude on the part of the farmer with respect to his farm- 
ing and marketing methods and a Government-inspired 
programme of improvement on a commodity basis. 

As viewed by Dr. Archibald, this programme must be 
worked out on a community basis. He cited the results 
secured from the development of community pastures in 
Western Canada. Under this scheme the number of breeds 



was reduced to a minimum, the pasture improved and the 
quality of steer marketed was raised. To develop a worth- 
while community programme requires the intelligent co- 
operation of everyone. We can't afford to let everyone do 
as he pleases very much longer. A community should study 
its suitability to a type or types of farming and to the 
breed and classes of stock, and then should work to de- 
velop that type of farming and that breed of stock. At 
present we find too many breeds, too many "fads" and too 
much confusion in our thinking. The average farmer must 
learn to develop his farm on a commercial basis whether 
it is in dairying, beef production, hog raising or what have 
you. He must learn to study and appreciate his soil and 
crops as he does his high producing animals. 

Start with the Soil 

Dr. Archibald regards the soil as the backbone of our 
agriculture and the first point at which to direct an attack. 
We need more surveying, draining, intelligent cultivation 
and fertilizing to combat the great inroads of erosion and 
depletion of our soils which has been going on for years. 
Few people realize what a serious problem this has become. 
In the United States where surveys have been made on 
quite an extensive basis this waste is quite alarming. In 
fact the latest reports would indicate that some 270,000,000 
acres will require rehabilitating when the war is over. To 
bring about these improvements will require Govern- 
ment assistance in some form. Quebec has gone a con- 
siderable distance in this direction already by its pur- 
chases of large machines for ditching, draining and land 
clearing. The relatively small charge for such equipment 
makes it possible for farmers to improve their land. We 
will need more of these machines and more general accept- 
ance of this plan if we are to build up satisfactory farms. 
And not only is this necessary but we must continue to 
supply sufficient quantities of fertilizers at the minimum 
cost to the producers. During the war period, the fertilizer 
business has grown not only at home but our export busi- 
ness across the line to the south has assumed considerable 
proportions. New companies have been established. These 
should be maintained as independent companies and given 
every opportunity to provide fertilizer at a lower price. 
Yields Must Be Raised 

Assuming that this programme finds acceptance, the 
next step is our cropping plan. In spite of all the work of 
our plant breeders in originating new varieties of grains 
with their various qualities of rust resistance and high 
yield, etc., the average production per acre is down. There 
are some reasons for this and Dr. Archibald claims that an 
important one is seed-borne diseases. He therefore su£- 
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35 Bu. Grain Tank 

The extra-capacity of 
this large tank speeds up 
operations, saves time, 
eliminates frequent 
stopping. 




38-inch Cylinder 

8-bar. rasp type, "fly- 
wheel action" cylinder 
holds its speed, does not 
clog up, does a cleaner 
separating job. 



IMPORTANT 

Sale of farm implements is 
still limited by Government 
rationing. If you can keep 
your present equipment in 
operation by prompt repairs, 
using Genuine Cockshutt 
Parts, by all means do so. 
If, however, your need is 
urgent, make an application 
through your Authorized 
Cockshutt Dealer, for a per- 
mit to buy. Use his services 
for either repair or new ma- 
chines. He is ready to serve 
you in every way possible. 
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CUTS CLEAN . . . HIGH OR LOW 
GETS ALL THE GRAIN YOU GROW 

• Don't let the labor shortage get you down! With a 
Cockshutt No. 7 Harvester Combine you're all set to go 
the minute your crop is ready to cut. You don't wait 
for a threshing crew. You don't buy twine or provide 
meals for a crew of harvest hands. You just hitch up 
to your tractor and get the job done ... in half the 
time . . . efficiently and economically. 

The No. 7 has stamina and capacity that has already 
earned it a Canadian-wide reputation for exceptional 
service. It does straight combining in crops that are 
long, short, heavy, light, even or tangled. It picks up 
from the swath with a speed that amazes new owners. 
Its straight-through, 38-inch separation gives it excep- 
tional threshing capacity. 

Two sizes: 5-foot 7-inches, and 8-foot cutting widths. 
Both designed for full-width pick up. 
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gests the establishment of centers for cleaning and treating 
the farmers' seed or the purchase of sufficient equipment 
to clean and treat the farmer's seed on his farm. 

Good seed and fertility go a long way but they must 
be supplemented with a good rotation, clean cultivation 
and the greater use of cash crops to enlarge the farm in- 
come. Cash crops are very competitive and Dr. Archibald 
referred to the growth of canneries, flax mills and other 
developments during the war period. These he maintains 
can grow and flourish when properly organized. They must, 
however, produce a number one product and market it 
efficiently. 

Marketing Practices Should Be Improved 

Marketing is one topic which has been played with, 
too long, stated Dr. Archibald. It is time for every one to 
realize that cut-throat competition among producers and 
unorganized grabbing among dealers does more harm than 
good. The farmer who places ungraded apples "hog feed" 
in the center of the barrel not only makes it more difficult 
to sell apples but actually lowers the price. Community 
interest in the final product as well as the production of it 



can do much in establishing standards and through judi- 
cious advertising widen markets. On the other hand pro- 
cessing and distributing should be studied to effect the 
greatest economy and maintain quality. Our standards for 
grading do not appear to be sufficiently well understood 
and in some instances should be reviewed in the light of 
future market demands. In this connection mention was 
made of the difficulties experienced in marketing tobacco 
when our exportable surplus assumed sufficient proportions 
to lower prices. This was overcome by raising the stand- 
ards and rigid grading and this action resulted in an ex- 
panded industry. Some of our wartime cash crops such as 
flax for fiber production and our expanded hog production 
may suffer from a similar ailment unless satisfactory steps 
are taken to ensure the efficient production and marketing 
of a high quality product. Perhaps the best time to study 
and act on these and similar questions is now. In connec- 
tion with hogs many are beginning to realize that the 
bonus on Bl's is placing a premium on poor quality. This 
may have been necessary and served a useful purpose and 
(Concluded on next page) 



C.F.A. Presents Brief on Post- War Agriculture 



The fundamental importance of carefully planned 
measures to stabilize farm prices and support the general 
farm price level in any program for reconstruction in agri- 
culture was emphasized in a brief presented July 25th by 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture to the House of 
Commons Committee on Reconstruction and Re-establish- 
ment. The brief was presented on behalf of the Federation 
by H. H. Hannam, President and Managing Director, and 
C. G. Groff, Secretary of the Federation. 

The brief declared that "the very core of any recon- 
struction program in agriculture must be carefully planned 
measures designed not merely to stabilize farm prices but 
to support the general farm price level and maintain it in 
proper relationship with other price levels and other ele- 
ments in our national economy." 

The brief further declared that the application of mod- 
ern science to farming had brought only a prolonged 
period of increasing production in excess of effective de- 
mand, and because of instability of prices and markets, 
impoverishment to the farming class. 

Further outstanding declarations of the brief were: 

That, hand in hand with more control of price, should 
go more control of marketing of farm products, to effect 
more orderly and effective marketing. The Canadian 
Wheat Board, the Nova Scotia Apple Marketing Board, 
and Marketing Boards in British Columbia and Ontario 
under provincial legislation, were examples of techniques 
that might be used to advantage in post-war years. In this 
respect the brief urged maximum participation by pro- 
ducers in formulation of policy and administration of plans. 



That, in vital importance to Canada of export trade in 
farm products, the Dominion should give a strong lead in 
development of international commodity arrangements, and 
establishing machinery for other international projects of 
a co-operative nature. 

That, with a known market and assurance of remunera- 
tive prices, farmers will realize that in some way they must 
plan their production program to correspond with the 
requirements of the known market. Some direction of pro- 
duction into desired channels would be advisable. 

That every possible assistance be given to the develop- 
ment of the co-operative movement in Canada, covering not 
only distribution but processing, manufacturing, credit 
facilities, and community services. The brief expressed 
belief in the co-operative movement as the very essence of 
democracy, and declared for a Dominion Co-operative Act, 
and a further examination of the Dominion's laws, regula- 
tions and institutions to determine if legal, or institu- 
tional obstacles to co-operative development exist, so that 
desirable adjustments might be made. 

That the policy of the Farm Loan Board should be altered 
to make it possible for the Board to provide a larger percent- 
age of the capital required for the purchase of farm ma- 
chinery; an increase in the maximum amount of loans for 
stock and equipment, with only interest payments for two 
years; and, a lower interest rate on both types of loan. 

That a program of security for agriculture in the post- 
war period must, of necessity, include a long-term program 
for soil conservation. 
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may still be necessary, but we should be aware of what 
we are doing and be prepared to act promptly when qua- 
lity becomes equally or more important than volume. In 
the opinion of some, this time has already arrived and the 
bonus on Bl hogs should be dropped or transferred to the 
A quality hog. The surplus over-fat hogs could be dis- 
posed of to U.N.R.R.A. or in some other way. Further 
attention and study should at the same time be given to the 
processing, curling and preparation of our Wiltshire sides 
and other pork products, being offered for sale. Flax grow- 
ing for fiber production has already assumed considerable 
importance and if possible should be continued as an im- 
portant cash crop. Following the last war flax growing 
practically disappeared in eastern Canada. It is hoped that 
through rigid grading satisfactory markets will be found 
and maintained after this war. This can be done, in the 
opinion of Dr. Archibald, if we raise our grading sights 
sufficiently. The same holds true for dairy and many other 
products/ In fact it would seem possible at least to main- 
tain our present important agricultural position and com- 
pete successfully in world trade only if we get more tough 
with ourselves. 

Dr. Archibald did not forget to mention the new 
Department of Reconstruction and the Bank Act. He 
visualized them as being of great importance in meeting 
our post war problems. They are a step in the right direc- 
tion and when properly integrated with our existing organi- 
zations can do much in developing the possibilities of the 



various districts throughout Canada. 

In all this Dr. Archibald visualizes building up a rug- 
ged and progressive farm population capable of meeting 
competition no matter where it comes from. He hopes that 
the farm homes will be improved. "It is not good enough 
to talk about the number of farm homes that have a bath 
tub", he stated. Our farm homes should be adequate and 
attractive in order to keep our young people there. This 
requires education but that is not such a problem when 
people are given the opportunity to do something for them- 
selves. Community interest, co-operation and intelligent 
leadership will go a long way in establishing efficiency of 
production: rigid grading, careful processing and mer- 
chandising will help in establishing and holding our posi- 
tion in the markets of the world. 



Patents Poultry Plucking Machine 

On behalf of the organized poultry producers of Nova 
Scotia, the N.S. Department of Agriculture has patented 
a poultry plucking machine designed by A. E. Banting, 
Provincial Agricultural Engineer. The patent was taken 
out by the Department as a protection for organized groups 
of producers who wish to build these machines for their 
own use, and who can obtain plans for the machine from 
the Department for a nominal fee. About 20 of the ma- 
chines are now in use by poultry marketing groups in the 
province. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Articles on problems of the farm 



Fall Rye for Fall Pastures 

by L. C. Raymond 



Fall rye, in some respects the "ugly duckling" of the 
various grain crops, seems at last destined to occupy a more 
prominent place in our cropping schemes. Rightly or 
wrongly it has not been regarded favourably by farmers as 
strictly a grain crop and this in spite of the acknowledged 
facts that it is a high yielder and that its use enables a 
much better distribution of labor for planting since it is 
seeded in early fall. Harvesting difficulties, both the actual 
mechanical one and also interference with haying, plus the 
character of the grain as a feed have for the time being 
outweighed its obvious advantages. 

Tobacco growers, on light and sandy soils, have been 
by far the most important users of this crop. They recognize 
it as one of the few crops that will give a real good growth 
on these relatively poor soils and thus provide them with 
the much needed organic matter to be utilized by the 
succeeding tobacco crop. 

The use of rye as a pasture crop has been neglected 
unduly. There are few if any crops which will give such 
a wealth of late fall pasture if the precaution has been 
taken to prepare the land well and seed at the proper 
time. One year with another the late fall is a time of year 
when grazing is at a low ebb. The grasses and clovers have 
reached about the end of their cycle, have ceased growth 
and are for the most part low in both palatibility and nutri- 
tion. Even second growth alfalfa is most unattractive to 
stock in late September. Fall rye remains much fresher and 
in a more succulent condition at that time of the year and 
can nil a very useful purpose. 

Soil Preparation: 

Fall rye is usually seeded for pasture following a grass 
sod. One of the greatest mistakes that can be made is to 
believe that we can turn over that sod just previous to time 
of planting, work up a fair seed bed and seed with the 
expectation of a vigorous crop. The fact is that available 
fertility under such a sod crop is at a low ebb in mid- 
summer and time is required to get the mass of sod and 
roots broken down and thus set free the plant food so it 
can be used over again. Early plowing and a definite inter- 
val before seeding the rye crop are therefore clearly 
indicated. 

Usually the sod land chosen for the rye planting will 
have been in pasture and by mid- July in the drier sections 




This field of fall rye is being carried forward for seed — 
picture taken in early June. The fall growth will seldom get 
to be more than eight to ten inches and will be very thick 
and leafy. 

of the province much the greater part of the forage yield 
will have been secured by July 15th. To obtain good rye 
pasture in the fall the land should be broken no later than 
the date mentioned. A relatively shallow plowing, four to 
five inches will suffice. Immediate rolling or packing and 
disking to firm the soil is desirable so that it may be in a 
position to hold any rain that falls and to encourage the 
germination of any weed seeds that may be present. From 
then till planting time the disk should be used frequently 
enough to keep down growth — this will usually mean a 
couple of times. In passing it should be noted that the use 
of a jointer on the plow will be of great assistance in 
destroying the grass and working up the seed bed 
subsequently. 

Fertilizing : 

Nothing is better than a good application of barnyard 
manure to provide good fall growth of rye but it is not by 
any means always available. Where applied it is better to 
plow it in, as a surface application following plowing may 
prevent the best grazing. Unfortunately the manure supply 
is usually low at this season in which case commercial fer- 
tilizer of some sort should be used. The best one to use in 
most cases is the 2 - 12 - 6. Much the best results will be 
obtained on the average if this can be drilled in as deeply 
as possible since moisture is likely to be low at this time of 
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year. Even with manure, a light supplement of fertilizer 
will likely prove beneficial. Where no manure is used from 
300 to 400 lbs. of the fertilizer should be applied. 

Seeding : 

Having everything in mind the best time of seeding is 
the middle of August. That time allows for a fair removal 
of the previous crop, an interval for preparation and also 
gets through to a time of the year when somewhat cooler 
weather is the rule and moisture conditions are likely to be 
better. Stress should again be laid on the importance of the 
preparation interval — there should be no attempt to 
hurry the crop in. With the proper sequence of events there 
are very few years when a vigorous fall growth of rye 
cannot be assured to provide valuable grazing at a time of 
year when it is so often badly needed. Seeding should be 
at the rate of 1% bushels per acre. 

Grazing : 

Under the conditions outlined and with seeding by the 
middle of August good grazing will be provided in a 
months' time. Fall rye does not behave in the same way 
as a spring sown crop. Wheat, barley and oats when 
planted in the spring after a very short period of rooting 
and branching fairly quickly send up a stem and even- 
tually develop a head. Fall rye on the other hand con- 
tinues to branch or tiller during the whole period of fall 
growth and develops more of the succulent leaf growth as 
a result of its growth habit. Rye is also adapted for devel- 
opment under cool conditions and will continue to grow 
until the weather becomes quite cold. 

The intensity of the fall grazing will depend in a 
measure on what is the further plan for the crop. With 
anything like favourable drainage rye will live through the 
winter and produce an early growth the following spring. 
While this may be desirable under some conditions, in our 
Quebec climate the natural spring pasture, especially with 
fertilization, is usually sufficient and in general the plan 
would be to get the most grazing possible from the rye in 
the fall thereafter discarding it and preparing for whatever 
crop may follow either by disking or plowing. 

Conclusions : 

Particularly in the drier parts of this province, the flat 
land sections notably, we must put more work into our 
pastures if we are to make the best of our opportunities. 
Fall rye has a definite contribution to make in this connec- 
tion and can provide from three weeks to a month of suc- 
culent pasture at a time when it is often urgently needed 
thus delaying the time when heavy meal feeding must 
begin to maintain the milk flow. 



Little Boy Blue come blow your horn, 
The sheep are in the meadow, the cows are m the corn. 
Where is the boy who looks after the sheep- 
He's over in Italy driving a jeep! 
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the milk you can produce, this saved milk 
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of rickets. 

So stop wasting milk and make bigger profits 
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Fifth Columnists Strike a Smashing Blow ! 

FIRE-BLIGHT THREATENS QUEBEC ORCHARDS 
by F. S. Thatcher 




Yes, it's happen- 
ed: right here in 
Quebec! One of 
Nature's devastating 
armies of bacteria has 
organized with true 
" Montgomerian " 
thoroughness, and 
finding a time to suit 
it, has struck — with 
Montgomery - like 
effect. Many apple 
orchards in Quebec 
have this year been 
dealt a truly scorch- 
ing blow by the fire- 
blight bacteria. The 
disheartening array 
of dead, blackened 
blossoms, shrivelled 
brown leaves dejectedly hanging from lifeless twigs, and the 
wrinkled, oozing fruit all are a common sight in many 
orchards. Thoughts of the once bright prospects of a pro- 
fitable yield bring a sense of dejection even to the optimist. 
Yes: we have an epidemic of fire-blight! Some orchards 
will lose valuable trees. The College orchard here is no 
exception. Valuable experimental trees, promising new 



A Fire-blighted tree in Winter 



varieties, and selected winter-hardy strains present a de- 
jected sight. Enquiries from widely dispersed areas tell 
similar tales of woe. 

But why: why have we been visited thus? No; we 
don't have to go into the realm of metaphysics or senti- 
ment, though we can blame negligence here and there, 
lack of observation somewhere else, ignorance and lack of 
time, but the chief reason was pointed out in the tl Journal" 
last year and in 1941 in the "Farmer's Advocate". Warn- 
ings that the stage was set for a fire-blight epidemic were 
clearly sounded. 

So far as we know, fire-blight bacteria overwinter in 
"holdover cankers", that is, in infected tissue in a large 
limb or the trunk. In the Spring this canker secretes 
a gummy ooze filled with billions of bacteria. Some of this 
may be splashed by rain or carried by visiting insects to a 
few blossoms, and from that point on we are at the mercy 
of the weather. If skies are overcast or if we have dewy 
nights through the bloom period an infected blossom here 
and there can provide enough bacteria for widespread 
blossom infection. Once a bee or other pollinating insect 
has visited one of these infected blossoms it will carry 
bacteria to every other blossom it visits. So, infections 
multiply at "mushrooming" rates suggestive of the infla- 
tion ads. we read from time to time. If the air contains 
enough water-vapour to prevent the nectar in the blossoms 
from drying out, the bacteria will "take-hold", multiply at 
prodigious rate, infect the whole blossom-spur, work back 





1. Twig Blight. Red-brown leaves, shrivelled as though scorched, dejectedly, hang from the killed new-season's growth. 

2. Fireblight Cankers. Young shoots offer an easy highway into the tissues of larger limbs or trunks from which extensive 

killing may result. 3. Blossom blight. Wizened stalks — a mocking remnant of the blooms of fragrant promise. 

— from Journal — August 1943 
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along twigs to main branches and drip ooze to infect other 
leaves, twigs and branches below. 
That happened this year. 

But where does sabotage come in: where is the fifth 
columnist? The fifth-columnists are those individuals who 
knowing of infected trees, have done nothing about it. 
People with a few trees in a garden have complacently let 
blight develop year after year, and some orchardmen with 
highly susceptible, though not very valuable varieties have 
mistakenly hoped to gain a few more crops from those 
trees before destroying and replanting. Blighted trees that 
are neglected serve as a distribution centre for the bac- 
teria, so that potential damage silently but ruthlessly 
spreads out as though it were a veritable "Wilhelmstrasse" 
of corrupting agents. New foci of infection thus develop 
and the enemy legions make quiet preparation and bide 
their time until weather seems suitable for a "blitzkrieg" 
such as we have seen this year. 

What are the causes for the current epidemic? First, 
many growers have had so little fire-blight in the orchard 
for a period of several years that they had been lulled into 
a sense of security that begets complacency. "Fire-blight 
was licked", they thought. "We have got rid of our 
Alexanders, crabs, and other susceptible varieties. A little 
fire-blight here and there will never amount to much in 
our present stock." Pruning out blighted twigs has, there- 
fore, not been as thorough as it should have been. Other 
trees have been neglected through ignorance, others have 
harboured blight because they were seedlings in a hedge, 
waste ground or a vacant lot. Collectively, they have sent 
out their agents carried widespread by the bees, with 



neighbouring orchards paying the penalty. An excellent 
illustration of this latter has been provided at Ste. Annes. 
Across the road from the College orchard is some untilled 
land awaiting sale as building lots. This land is a dense 
scrub of wild hawthorne and apple seedlings. Blight was 
very prolific here. A careful search through the main 
orchards showed extremely few hold-over cankers, but in 
the scrub they were common. It seems probable that initial 
infection this Spring came from the scrub, and dewy nights 
during bloom period gave every opportunity for the bac- 
teria to mulitply in each blossom. This year, the growing 
period has been prolonged by the heavy rains that have 
interspersed fine warm weather. This has made for rapid, 
succulent growth which falls easy prey to the insatiable bac- 
teria. Heavy nitrogen fertilizing encourages this succulence 
and is another factor helping a severe amount of blight to 
develop. Weather is the big factor! So long as a few trees 
are left neglected the bacteria will be able to survive on 
these until weather conditions become ideal, and then — 
who can stop them. 

Many progressive growers are aware of these dangers, 
but what good is that if other trees are left as festering 
strongholds of the menace. It seems impracticable to edu- 
cate everybody to comprehend the life-cycle of the fire- 
blight bacteria, so that some severely infected trees are 
likely to remain. It seems fitting then, to suggest that 
co-operative action be organized to stamp out the pest, 
this action being aided by legislation compelling proper 
treatment of trees where more democratic efforts fail. It 
is not fair that careful orchards should pay heavily for the 
complacency of a few who have little to lose. 



Vitamin C fr< 

In 1943, 500 tons of rose hips (the fleshy red fruit 
that forms after the rose have bloomed) were gathered in 
Britain. These were made into 2,500,000 bottles of rose 
hip syrup, rich in vitamin C, which was distributed to Brit- 
ain's babies to replace practically non-existent oranges. 

Dr. L. B. Pett, Nutrition Services, Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health, Ottawa, has sent the following 
information about how to make Rose Hip Syrup and its 
value as a source of Vitamin C. "Even after preserving they 
are a rich source and may contain as much as three times 
the Vitamin C in the same volume of orange juice." 
When to Pick and How to Make 

The rose hips or red berries should be picked early in 
the autumn but after the first frost. 
Rose Hip Syrup: 

Take 4 pounds rose hips, wash and put in an enamel 
pan. Cover with water and bring to the boil. Simmer for 
10 minutes until tender. Mash with a wooden spoon. Put 
in a jelly bag and squeeze as much juice as possible.. Put 
the pulp in the pan and make a second extraction by add- 
ing the same amount of water as added the first time. Bring 



m Rose Hips 

to a boil and simmer 10 minutes. Place in jelly bag and 
squeeze. Allow to drip all night. Boil down the juice until 
about 1 quart remains. Add 2*4 pounds of sugar, stirring 
until dissolved. Boil rapidly for 7 minutes. Bottle while 
hot and seal. It is best to use a clean jelly bag for each 
straining. 

"One teaspoon daily of this syrup diluted with water 
and given in several small portions is recommended for 
infants, and the quantity may be increased after the age 
of one year to two or three teaspoons." 

Rose Hip High-Bush Cranberry Jam: 

Wash freshly gathered hips. Put through food chopper 
and cook immediately in just enough boiling water to keep 
them from burning, for five minutes. Then press through a 
sieve. Meanwhile, cook freshly gathered high-bush cran- 
berries (Cape Cod, etc. cranberries may be used) in a 
similar quantity of boiling water until they are just soft. 
Combine pulp of cranberries and rose hips in equal quan- 
tities. Add % cup sugar for each cup of pulp and heat 
for five minutes. Then bottle. 

Note: Apple pulp may be substituted for cranberry. 
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Safety First in Farm Work 

by L. G. Heimpel 



In these days of labor shortage on farms the preven- 
tion of accidents in farm work is more important than 
ever before. Yet, because of the pressure of work in rush 
seasons, when one is short-handed, there is a tendency to 
take chances which would be avoided in ordinary times. 
Also, too often equipment is not kept in as good condition 
when farm operators are rushed as is the case in normal 
times. 

Last summer the writer had an experience which he 
will not forget for a long time. While surveying for drain- 
age he noticed on the neighboring farm a team hitched 
to a mowing machine and running in circles. Going over 
to see what was wrong, the writer saw the boy who had 
been operating the outfit lying in the field. He had been 
caught by the mower cutter-bar and his leg had been 
severed. It was all the result of taking a chance, of a type 
which too many boys take when working with dangerous 
machinery. One of the lines of the team had caught under 
the tongue, and, instead of walking around to remove the 
line, the boy had walked along the tongue between the 
horses to reach down and remove the line. For some 
reason, the horses started and in order to stop them, he 
jumped on the back of the off-horse. This scared the team 
more and they started to run, with the result that he was 
thrown off in front of the cutter-bar and was caught by it. 
The result, one more young man with a wooden leg, and 
it is fortunate that he is alive, as it took two blood trans- 
fusions to permit him to overcome the shock. 

Accidents such as this no doubt serve as a deterrent to 
carelessness for a time in a community, but it is too bad 
that such disabling consequences must be suffered in order 
to teach a lesson. Much of our agricultural machinery is 
dangerous because it is practically impossible to cover and 
protect working parts in such a way that accidents are 
impossible. Binders and mowers are particularly dangerous, 
when they are operated with spirited horses. When crops 
are heavy, the cutting mechanism often becomes choked, 
and to remove the accumulated material, the operator often 
places himself in front of the cutter-bar in order to free 
the machine. Whenever this is necessary, the machine 
should be thrown out of gear. Even then, extreme care is 
necessary to prevent accidents. 

Unfortunately, much of the trouble experienced in 
field operation of harvesting machinery is due to the fact 
that the machinery is not in good shape. The cutting 
mechanism of binders and mowers should be overhauled 
during the winter. Worn parts should be replaced and 
knives should be kept sharp. Only in this way can these 
machines cut heavy crops without trouble. Mechanical 
hay-handling equipment, such as hay forks and slings, 



also can be dangerous, particularly where hay-tracks are 
not well supported in the barn and where defective 
pulleys are used to haul excessively heavy loads. Such 
usage causes broken pulleys which on occasion have injured 
workmen who were standing in the way of the flying 
pieces. Other hazards often treated almost contemptuously 
are such things as broken ladders used around barns, and 
hay and straw chutes not properly covered, which not in- 
frequently land unsuspecting persons suddenly on the 
stable floor, often with broken bones. To the thoughtful 
person these hazards are only too obvious and many farm 
operators are continually on guard against such hazards. 
Others, however, due to carelessness or the pressure of 
work when operating short-handed, let things slide. The 
result too often is an accident which incapacitates perhaps 
the only worker on the farm. 
Safety with Power Operated Machinery. 

In many ways horse operated machinery is even less 
safe than tractor drawn equipment. Nevertheless, a tractor 
can be a dangerous machine if not carefully handled. The 
J. I. Case Company of Racine, Wisconsin, has recently 
published a safety card entitled "Playing Safe With Farm 
Machinery". It contains twelve rules to be observed when 
working around or with a tractor. We are reproducing 
them herewith because they contain the essentials for 
safety when operating one of these machines. 

L Be sure the tractor gearshift is in neutral before 
starting the engine. 

2. Be sure to have hand or foot on the brake before 
backing the tractor. 

3. Be sure that both rear wheel brakes are working 
in unison before putting the tractor in high gear. 

4. Slow down a tractor before making a turn or a 
stop, crossing a ditch, or going over rough ground. 

5. Allow only the operator to ride on a tractor or 
other machine. 

6. Never get on or off a moving tractor, nor in front 
of the moving machine. 

7. Always stop a machine and throw it out of gear 
before lubricating, adjusting or doing any work on it. 

8. Keep hands and feet a respectful distance away 
from moving rolls, knives, sickles, chains, discs and 
coulters. 

9. Never reach through a moving belt or chain. Don't 
try to put a belt on or off while a pulley is turning. 

10. Always make sure that covers are closed and all 
guards are in place before starting a machine. 

11. Be sure that all shielding is properly in place 
before using power takeoff, and throw it out of gear 
before getting off the tractor. 

12. Never handle gasoline while you are smoking, or 
near a lantern, fire or flame. Do not refuel while the 
engine is running or while it is very hot. 



When a farmer purchases a cow he is, in effect, gamb- 
ling that one animal against his entire herd, say veterinary 
authorities, unless before being placed with the other 
animals the cow has been tested by a veterinarian to ensure 
that it is not a disease carrier. 
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The Canadian Farmer and World Trade 



by Frank 

The export of Canada's agricultural surplus is essen- 
tial to Canadian farm prosperity and to a sound Canadian 
economy. One need merely to refer to the early 30's when 
all of Europe surrounded itself by high tariff walls and 
Canadian farmers with huge surpluses on their hands saw 
their standards of living come down to rock bottom. In the 
past eight years, the volume of agricultural exports has 
increased. The question is how to maintain our export 
markets. 

What share of Canada's agricultural production is ex- 
ported? In a study made by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics it was found that in the period between 1935 to 
1942 the proportion varied between a high of 41 per cent 
in 1936 and a low of 21.6 per cent in 1942. However, since 
1937 the percentage of production entering into export 
trade has remained relatively constant. This does not mean 
that quantity and value have remained the same. On the 
contrary. There has been a very substantial increase in the 
actual quantities and value of farm commodities exported. 
The total value of exports of products of farm origin in- 
creased from 257.6 million dollars in 1938 to 466.7 million 
dollars in 1942. But during this period, the general rise in 
agricultural production has kept pace with the expanding 
exports. 

For individual commodities, the percentage of produc- 
tion exported varied considerably for the different years. 
Also the export market is more important for certain pro- 
ducts than for others. The classic example is wheat. Other 
important products falling into this category are apples, 
hogs, wool, maple products, tobacco and cattle. Cheese is 
one dairy product which is heavily dependent on outside 
markets. Eggs today are another example. 

There has been an interesting change in the kind of 
agricultural products exported. Between 1921 and 1937 
inclusive, over 75 per cent of all products of farm origin 
exported were crops. The remainder constituted livestock 
and livestock products. Since 1937, there has been a de- 
cline in the proportion of crop products exported — by 
1942 it was down to 59.2 per cent as compared to 78.5 
per cent in 1937. Part of this change has been due to shifts 
in wartime demands. 

Where does Canada export the bulk of her farm goods ? 
The United Kingdom is by far Canada's most important 
customer; the United States is a distant second. In 1942 
the total value of Canadian farm products exported, raw 
and processed, was $437.6 million. The United Kingdom 
took $246.4 million worth, and the United States markets 
$107.5 million worth. However, Canadian farm products, 
both in peace and war, go to all parts of the globe. In 
1938, over eighty countries bought Canadian agricultural 
produce. 



Shefrin 

What changes have occurred during the past five years ? 
In the first place, a number of boards were set up to handle 
the movement of farm products out of this country and to 
administer the export contracts with the United Kingdom 
Food Ministry. 

The Meat Board: This Board, originally known as 
the Bacon Board, commenced operations in January, 1940. 
The prime reason for the establishment of this Board was 
that the British Ministry of Food felt that the movement 
of bacon from Canada to the United Kingdom could be 
facilitated if supervised by a single agency. 

Dairy Products Board: In May, 1940, the Dairy 
Products Board was set up and was given power to make 
all arrangements for the export of cheese and other dairy 
products as required by the British Ministry of Food. 

Special Products Board: This agency was organized 
in April, 1941. It was the result of a number of meetings 
between the Agricultural Supplies Board and representa- 
tives of the egg and poultry industry, designed to facilitate 
the export of surplus Canadian eggs to the United King- 
dom. Because of the expressed desire of the British Food 
Ministry to deal with a single agency in the export of 
eggs, it was decided to set up a Special Products Board. 
This Board, however, was given the authority to deal not 
only with egg and poultry exports but also with other 
agricultural products such as fruits and vegetables, for 
which no handling arrangements had been provided by 
other Boards. 

Combined Food Board: In addition to the above 
Boards, Canada is, jointly with the United Kingdom and 
the United States, a member of the Combined Food Board. 
This agency is charged with the responsibility of directing 
United Nations food supplies where most needed and 
assisting in developing adequate food production programs. 

In the second place, the volume of exports of certain 
farm products showed a great increase. Eggs is probably 
the best illustration. In 1939 Canada exported to the United 
Kingdom 1.3 million dozen eggs. By the end of 1943 it 
had reached a total of 34.7 million dozen — 27 times as 
much as 1939. In the case of hog products, exports in 1939 
were only 186.9 million pounds as compared with 588.1 
million pounds in 1943. It is likely that these records will 
be broken in 1944. 

Cheese exports increased from 90.0 million pounds to 
129.7 million pounds during the same period. Both wheat 
and wheat flour exports showed remarkable expansion dur- 
ing these years. On the other hand, it is true that such 
products as apples and butter suffered on account of the 
loss of markets due to the war. 

This general trend of greater exports is continuing. In 
a report to the House of Commons, the Minister of Trade 
(Continued on page 18) 
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DEPARTMENT Of AGRICULTURE 

Activities, Plans and Policies of the Quebec 
Department of Agriculture 



At the Meeting of La Corporation des Agronomes 



The third annual meeting of La Corporation des 
Agronomes de la Province de Quebec was held in Quebec 
late in June, just too late to be more than mentioned in 
our last issue. At the business sessions the following offi- 
cers were elected for the year 1944-45. 

Mr. William Houde, Sales Manager for Eastern 
Canada, Fertilizer Division, Canadian Industries, Ltd., was 
unanimously elected president. Mr. Houde, who suceeds 
Mr. Charles Gagne, was at one time President of the 
Montreal section and has been vice-president of the gen- 
eral Corporation for several years. 

Prof. Emile Lods of Macdonald College, one of the 
founding members of the previous Corporation and until 
now second vice-president of the present Corporation, was 
elected first vice-president. Dr. Georges Gauthier of the 
University of Laval was elected second vice-president. 
Mr. Henri Bois remains Trustee of the Corporation and 
Mr. Romeo Martin will continue as auditor. Other mem- 
bers of the administrative council are Messrs. H. Beliveau, 
P. E. Bernier, T. E. Boivin, P. E. Boutet, E. Brochu, J. L. 
Langevin, R. Langlois, G. Michaud and J. P. Page. The 
Committee of Appeal is the same as last year; Messrs. E. 
Campagna, J. A. Proulx and G. Toupin. Mr. Rene 
Monette will again be the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Resolutions 

Several resolutions were proposed and adopted at the 
meeting, of which the most important are as follows: 

1. Inasmuch as the number of young rural people 
attending agricultural schools is constantly increasing and 
since the present schools cannot meet all the needs, it was 
suggested that our network of schools for popular agri- 
cultural teaching be completed and that the schools be 
properly organized and equipped. 

2. The meeting strongly recommended that the Admin- 
istrative Council study the best means to assure the co- 
ordination and improvement of agricultural research and 
teaching. 

3. It was resolved to ask the Department of Agricul- 
ture to take immediate steps to train a sufficient number 
of professional agriculturists in the technique of soil con- 
servation and restoration. 

Since the dairying industry is the basis on which 
Quebec agriculture is organized, the Government was urged 
to take immediate steps to train technicians specialized in 



the manufacture of dairy products and to facilitate the 
participation of our teaching personnel in this research 
and organization work. 

The Corporation requested the Quebec Hydro to em- 
ploy specialized professional agriculturists to help in the 
realization of its programme of rural electrification. 
Guest Speakers Heard 

Following the business meetings, a number of interest- 
ing and well prepared papers were given by invited speak- 
ers. Summaries of them are given herewith. 

Dr. Austin L. Patrick, of the Soil Conservation Service 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, stated 
that, in Northeastern United States at least, many lands 
were being used to grow cultivated crops which, because 
of their steepness, susceptibility to erosion, lack of fer- 
tility, poor drainage or stoniness, should never have been 
used for anything but hay, pasture or woodland. Other 
lands which might have been used intensively for crops 
have been damaged because proper precautions have not 
been taken to safeguard the soil and the fertility of the 
land from erosion. Nearly every cultivated field in the 
Northeast which has been used for cultivated crops to any 
extent has suffered from erosion. Dr. Patrick felt that 
conditions in the district with which he is most familiar 
do not differ significantly from those in Quebec, and that 
control measures which work in Northeastern United States 
should work here. 

The American Soil Conservation Service goes to great 
lengths to assist farmers who have erosion problems. First 
of all a detailed survey is made and a diagram of the 
farm is drawn which separates the various classes of land 
according to the use to which each section should be put. 
Classes 1, 2 and 3 are the classes which contain land which 
is suitable for cropping. Classes 5, 6 and 7 contain land 
that should be kept in permanent cover, such as grass or 
trees. The two groups are again broken down into land 
which can be used without any specific precaution, land 
on which simple conservation practices are necessary for 
wise land use, and land which requires the use of complex 
practices. 

In class 4 is put land which might be cultivated occa- 
sionally but should be normally kept in permanent cover. 
An example is land which should ordinarily be kept in 
pasture but which can be plowed occasionally for reseeding. 
Class 8 is wasteland. 
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Once the map is made a soil conservation officer visits 
the farm where he and the farmer spend a day working out 
the necessary changes in field layouts, cropping system 
and the use of proper erosion control methods and other 
changes in land use and farm management. When they 
finally decide what is to be done the new farm layout plan 
is drawn up and superimposed on an aerial photograph of 
the farm. The soil man visits the farm periodically and 
helps the farmer get the new system started. It usually takes 
from one to four years for the whole new plan to go into 
effect and the whole scheme is voluntary. 

The Soil Conservation Service has found that through 
proper control measures the average yields of crops through 
good years and bad were increased 33% on a large num- 
ber of farms scattered throughout the Northeast where soil 
conservation methods have been adopted. Corn yields per 
acre were up 30%; potatoes 19%; hay and pasture carry- 
ing capacity 42%. Milk production on these farms was up 
32%. 

There is a big soil conservation job ahead and no 
government agency can do it alone. The only way it will 
be done is through the combined efforts of farmers with a 
community organization from which to draw strength. 

The Dairy Industry 

Mr. S. J. Chagnon, Director of the Dairy School at 
St. Hyacinthe, foresaw a complete transformation of the 
dairy industry in Canada after the war, with the produc- 
tion of butter and cheese in Quebec subordinated to the 
manufacture of processed products. Milk production in 
the districts near large centres of population will be re- 
quired for raw milk, ice cream and sweet cream. Densely 
populated agricultural districts at some distance from large 
cities would ship part of their production as cream, would 
turn the skim milk into milk powder and sell the rest for 
processing into condensed and evaporated milk. In the 
outlying districts where production is not sufficiently great 
to warrant the building of processing plants, butter and 
cheese would continue to be made. ( 

This re-orientation will require the building of many 
processing plants which, Mr. Chagnon thought, could 
well be undertaken by co-operatives. It will also require a 
much greater production of raw milk which, he thought, 
would have to be doubled to meet all the demands likely 
to arise, and in this the help of agricultural technicians 
would be invaluable. 

Dr. J. E. Lattimer, Professor of Economics at 
Macdonald College, reviewing the results of several of 
his surveys on milk production in Quebec, pointed out that 
returns from dairy farming vary greatly, depending upon 
the existence of or nearness to markets, and questioned 
whether dairying should be developed as a specialty in all 
sections of the province. Agricultural opportunities in this 
province are not uniformly distributed, neither is industrial 
development. Large centres of population increase the 



revenue of farms located near these markets, but the 
great number of farms are located where they have not 
shared these advantages. It is impossible, he stated, to 
recommend a similar dairy farming policy and organization 
for all parts of the province. 

Some alternatives to dairy farming for those regions not 
well suited to it from the point of view of distribution 
were mentioned. Among them were industrial decentraliza- 
tion, and reorganization of farms in districts far from 
markets; here as a possible substitute for dairying, the 
production of beef was suggested. The encouragement of 
handicrafts in depressed areas of the province is a pos- 
sibility and side-lines to dairy farming, such as poultry 
raising and fruit and vegetable growing, were suggested. 
Fur farming is another possibility, and the opportunity of 
obtaining supplementary revenue from cash crops should 
not be overlooked. 



Merit Agricole Judges Named 

Judges in this year's Agricultural Merit Competition 
will he Dr. C. A. Fontaine, Oka; L. G. Fortin, Ste. Anne 
de la Pocatiere; Adelard Carrier, St. Francois du Lac and 
R. Lesperance, Quebec. 

The competition is being held this year in District 5, 
comprising the counties of Abitibi, Chicoutimi, Lake St. 
John, Charlevoix-Saguenay and the St. Lawrence Gulf 
districts. One hundred farms have been entered and all 
must be visited and critically examined by the judges. This 
is the largest territory of all the districts in which the com- 
petition is held and the judges have already begun their 
work. 

The winner will be announced, as usual, during the 
Quebec Exhibition on Wednesday, September 6th. 

Deschambault Picnic 

Breaking all records for attendance, 1800 people turned 
out for the Canadian Horse and Cattle Breeders' annual 
picnic at Deschambault on the 4th of last month. The 
programme started off sharp at ten o'clock and went right 
through until five. 

Steve Boily gave several demonstrations on different 
classes of cattle in the forenoon, after which a number of 
interesting and popular judging competitions were held. 
Following an out-door lunch, demonstrations of the Can- 
adian horse were given by Andrea St. Pierre, after which 
a dozen pure-bred Canadian heifers were auctioned, one of 
which brought $155.00. 

Messrs. J. A. Proulx, Director of Services of the 
Department of Agriculture, Jos. Hebert, President of the 
Society, Raoul Dionne, Chief of the Animal Husbandry 
Branch, Dr. Geo. Maheux, Director of Publicity and 
Research, J. P. Lettre, Secretary of the Society and L. G. 
Fortin, of Ste. Anne de la Pocatiere, each gave a short 
talk to close a most successful day. 
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Is the Threshing Machine Ready? 



The importance of having a grain separator clean is 
not realized by most operators. Farmers wishing to save 
grain for seed often do not appreciate the need of a clean 
separator for threshing the seed until after the seed has 
been polluted. Yet a grain separator can, and does, spread 
weeds and mix varieties of seed to a considerable extent. 
This is particularly true of custom machines, which travel 
from farm to farm. 

Unfortunately the separator is a difficult machine to 
clean, but with care and attention to the following sugges- 
tions, it can be made relatively free from dirt, weed seeds, 
and grains. 

1. Keep machine in good mechanical condition — 
pulleys and bearings tight, cylinder endplay right, cylinder 
and concave teeth tight, and so on. Keep belts properly 
adjusted. A well-kept machine gives most satisfaction. 

2. Do not allow tins to lift. Lifted tin is a great place 



for weed seeds to collect, to be dislodged into seed grain 
later. Replace broken slats, as cracks, or empty slots where 
slats have been held, soon fill with dirt. 

3. Keep worn and caked grease wiped off. 

4. Before moving machine to new field, or changing 
from one crop to another, run it till it is empty. Before 
removing any belts sweep off dust from top, wipe dust and 
dirt from inside pulleys, and cylinder bars, whisk grain out 
of corners in elevators and augers, and run again at reduced 
speed for two or three minutes. 

5. Before starting at a new field or new crop, remove 
and clean concaves and screens. 

6. If a special variety of seed is to be threshed, extra 
careful cleaning followed by air blast from electric blower 
or bellows may be desirable. 

7. Dump the first five or six boxes of seed grain into 
the feed bin. 



$200,000 to Double the Use of Agricultural Lime 



In 1943, according to information given our represen- 
tative, orders for limestone for agricultural purposes ex- 
ceeded the amount that could be quarried in view of in- 
sufficient quarry equipment as well as labor shortage. 

In 1942, 150,000 tons were used whereas in 1943, only 
135,000 tons were available. 200,000 tons had been re- 
quested by farmers. This year they will be adequately 

supplied as the Government had facilitated the pur- 
chase of more powerful machines so that production 
will now be doubled, if not trebled, in certain cases. 
The value of lime as an amendment for soil acidity is 
widely recognized and appreciated by our farmers, 
according to agronomists. They wish to produce more 
leguminous plants to obviate protein scarcity and at 
the same time, increase the fertility of their soil. They 
know that clover and alfalfa will thrive only in soils 
that have been neutralized of their acidity by an appro- 
priate amendment. The various grinding centers, 
through our financial aid policy, will be able to meet 
the increasing demands of the farmers for agricultural 
lime. It goes without saying that the ceiling prices, per 
ton, as established by the Federal Government in 1941, 
will not be modified. 

In 1932, the Department inaugurated a special 
plan of aid for the transportation of crushed limestone ; 
the Department will continue defraying all transpor- 
tation charges up to $1.50 per ton. According to 
claims received by the Field Husbandry Branch, only 
31,700 tons of agricultural life were used in 1932, 



and 49,483 in 1940. However, the war has stimulated the 
production to such an extent, that orders have increased by 
50,000 tons per year. 

This year, an amount of $200,000 will be spent in 
order to enable all progressive farmers to proceed with 
their projected plans of liming their soils. 

Sell the Slackers 




SOME of the gals in every flock think they belong 
to pre-war aristocracy — they eat aplenty but they 
won't lay much, if any. Wasting feed is a pretty bad 
offense now. The remedy is a quick trip to market. 
Weed out your culls, broody hens, and early moulters! 
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New Floor Price Legislation 



Details of the new legislation to provide for the sta- 
bilizing of prices of farm products after the war have been 
made known by the introduction of the Bill into the House 
of Commons by Honourable J.G.Gardiner, Minister of Agri- 
culture. Unique in character, of a type never be fore attempted 
in Canada, the legislation provides for the setting up of a 
Board of three to administer the Act and regulations 
passed from time to time. 

The keynote of the Bill is contained in the clause which 
provides that, in prescribing prices, the Board "shall 
endeavor to ensure adequate and stable returns for agri- 
culture by promoting orderly adjustment from war to peace 
conditions, and shall endeavor to secure a fair relationship 
between the returns from agriculture and those from other 
occupations." 

The Bill is entitled "An Act for the support of prices 
of agricultural products during the transition from war 
to peace." The Bill authorizes the Board to prescribe from 
time to time, with the approval of the Governor-in-Council, 
prices at which the Board may purchase agricultural pro- 
ducts in the market. Two alternate methods of stabilizing 
operations are provided for; first, that the Board may 
purchase products at the prices prescribed, according to 



grades and standards which are prescribed by Acts now in 
existence, or which may be set up by the Board. In the 
alternative, the Board is empowered to pay to producers 
the difference between the prices prescribed by the Board 
for any product, and the average price at which the pro- 
duct is selling in the open market. This is in case the 
average market price is below the prescribed price. In 
other words this is a subsidizing arrangement. Either 
methods may be used at any time according to what the 
Board determines is necessary. Under the latter alternative, 
a product would be permitted to find its price level in the 
open market under ordinary market conditions, but the 
Board would reimburse the producer for the difference 
between the established floor price and the market price 
in periods when the market price dropped below the 
Board's prescribed price. 

A revolving fund of not more than $200 millions is 
provided by the Act for the Board's operations. 



Cheaper Imported Farm Machinery 



Cockadoodles Cost Too Much 




"TOTAL WAR" comes home to the chicken flock— 
"those that don't work, don't eat." Chickens that 
eat up good feed but don't produce eggs are "barn- 
yard saboteurs" - and that goes for all roosters. 
When their job is done, it is time to cut off then 
cockadoodles and their feed - pop them into the 
soup kettle or a market crate I 



Announcement in the Budget that all duties and war 
exchange is now cancelled on imported farm machinery 
is welcome news for the farmers of Canada, says the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, since the an- 
nouncement that is accompanied by a Prices Board 
Order to the effect that any resulting reductions in 
the cost of imported farm machinery laid down in 
Canada must be passed on to the purchasers. 

Chief items affected are cream separators and milk- 
ing machines, cultivators, harrows, seed drills, 
ploughs, mowing machines, harvesters, spraying and 
dusting machines, hay loaders, hay presses, fanning 
mills, etc., together with parts for such equipment. 

However, not much benefit will result this year to 
farmers, since quotas for imported machinery are all 
practically filled and the machines already in store in 
Canada, with the duty already paid on them, so that 
there can be no reduction in price except on machines 
imported after the new Order went into effect. 

It has not been made clear as to whether the ceiling 
price of Canadian made farm machinery will be 
brought down to correspond with the new reduced 
prices of imported machines. Prior to the Budget an- 
nouncement, it was roughly the case that the price of 
American made machines, plus duty and war exchange, 
about equalled the ceilings on Canadian made ma- 
chines. Now, with the duty and exchange off, 
American machines will sell at a lower price. 
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00 OPERATION AND MARKETING 

A page of interest to members of farmers' co-operatives 



Forging the Tools of 
Democracy 

NOVA SCOTIA CREDIT UNION LEAGUE AND 
CO-OP COUNCIL HOLD ANNUAL MEETINGS 

Challenging members of the 10th Annual Convention 
of the Nova Scotia Credit Union League, "to go back 
home and tramp out some new paths", Dr. M. M. Coady 
of St. Francis Xavier University said. "In the Co-operative 
Movement we are forging the tools of a true democracy". 
. . . "For some strange reason", he added, "man will die 
for his fellows quicker than he will live for them. Let us 
see that we do not slump back this time". 

Steelworkers, miners, fishermen and farmer members 
of co-operatives and Credit Unions in the Maritimes and 
visitors to the number of 200 made up the conference 
gathering held at Antigonish July 20-22. 



Institutes of the Better Life 

The programme of the Co-operative Conference 
held at St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, July 20-22, listed the following achieve- 
ments — whole or in part — of less than 20 years 
of work. 

208 Credit Unions under the aegis of the U.S. 

Credit Union League. 
113 Local fishermen's Co-operatives, including 

scores of canneries and processing plants 

under the United Maritime Fishermen. 
75 Consumers Co-operative stores in Nova 

Scotia. 

2 Large wholesale businesses — Cape Breton 
Co-op Services and Eastern Co-operative Ser- 
vices, doing a business of more than a 
million dollars. 

6 Co-operative housing groups. 

4 Dairies and Creameries. 

A Maritime Hospitalization Plan with an 
enrollment of 35,000 since its inaugural a 
short time ago. 
and 

The Nova Scotia Co-operative Educational 
Council — recently re-christened the Nova 
Scotia Section of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, — which supplies the educational 
stimulus for continuing successful co-opera- 
tion, the intellectual food for a balanced 
economic diet needed in the coming advance 
into co-operative manufacturing. 




R. F. Bergengren, General 
Manager of Credit Union 
National Association 



Associated with Dr. 
Coady in the leadership of 
the convention were Roy 
Bergengren, Managing 
Director of Credit Union 
National Association of 
Madison, Wisconsin, H. 
L. Fowler, Secretary- 
Treasurer of Consumer's 
Co-operative Refineries, 
Regina, A. S. Mclntyre of 
the N.S. Co-operative 
Educational Council, A. 
B. MacDonald, Manag- 
ing Director of the Credit 
Union League, and Rev. 
D. J. Nelson MacDonald 
of Wood lawn. 



Credit Union Convention 

Reviewing the progress of the movement in Nova 
Scotia from the first organization in January 1933 to the 
present total of 208 Credit Unions with a membership of 
30,892 and assets of just under two million dollars 
($1,995,090.25) Prof. A. B. MacDonald, as Managing 
Director, submitted several proposals to the meeting. Most 
important of these was that the League should move to- 
wards providing an independent annual auditing service 
and that the Credit Union Act should be amended to per- 
mit "character" loans up to $200 instead of $50 as now. 

Rev. J. D. Nelson MacDonald of Woodlawn was 
elected President. 

Roy F. Bergengren of Madison described the develop- 
ment of the Credit Union Mutual Insurance Company — 
and prophesied a new era in the movement with the 
entry into the insurance field. 

Co-Operative Educational Council Sessions 

Following the Credit Union Meeting, delegates re- 
assembled in increased numbers for the sessions of the 
Nova Scotia Co-operative Educational Council in its 5th 
Annual Meeting. Re-organization of the Council to per- 
mit its membership in the Co-operative Union of Canada 
and improved financing for its educational work were the 
chief items of business. 

According to the new constitution each bona-fide mem- 
ber co-operative will send 2-4 voting delegates who will 
in turn elect 9 directors. Importance of membership in the 
National Union was urged by A. D. Mclntyre who de- 
scribed the need for action on a National scale to deal 
with such problems as taxation of co-operatives. 
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New Co-op. at Thetf ord Mines 

Thetford Mines is becoming more and more important 
as a co-operation center. A most promising agricultural co- 
operative has recently been added to the already established 
Consumer's Co-operative Society and the Caisse Populaire. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Society of Thetford 
Mines was founded at a general meeting of 100 members 
drawn from the four neighbouring parishes. Prominent in 
the organization were Rev. Father Guay, Mr. Phillippe 
Granger, District Agronomist for Victoriaville, L. U. 
Potvin, special Agronomist for Thetford Mines and 
Mr. Rene Charron, Inspector for Agricultural Co-operatives. 

The new society, which is affiliated with the Co-oper- 
ative Federee, opened for business on June 1st and will 
deal in grains, mashes, commercial fertilizers, seed-grain, 
insecticides — and will sell live hogs. 

Credit Union Development 

Credit Unions have seen considerable development in 
Alberta. At March 1944 there were 146 Unions, of which 
128 reported having a total membership of 11,895. Loans 
since the inception of Credit Unions in Alberta have 
totalled in number over 1,600,000. 



Canadian to Manage big U.S. Co-op. 

Announcement has been made that H. L. Fowler, of 
Regina, who has been manager of the Consumer Co-opera- 
tive Refineries, Limited, since its organization in 1934, has 
been appointed General Manager of the National Farm 
Machinery Co-operative with factories at Shelbyville, 
Indiana, and Bellevue, Ohio. 



Largest Credit Union in Nova Scotia 

Twenty-seven hundred and fifty members of the New 
Waterford Credit Union now have savings of $152,768.34. 
The society had its biggest week recently when $40,000 of 
the retroactive pay in New Waterford was received. 

Like most of the credit unions in the industrial areas, 
the society has all its members insured. This means that 
the more the members save or borrow the more insurance 
they automatically place upon themselves. This service was 
provided only recently and after considerable study and dis- 
cussion on the part of directors and members. 

The spacious office building serves not only for the 
local community bank, but also as headquarters for the 
Victory Loan drives and for charitable and civic 
organizations. 

Assets of the society total $168,334.10. To date this 
credit union has done a loan business of. $800,000. Since 
January 1st, 350 members have joined and new members 
are coming in at the rate of 100 per month. At least 110 
homes have been built or bought through credit union 
loans. 



MARKET COMMENTS 

Favourable crop reports continue for the country gen- 
erally. This is in striking contrast to the season of 1943. 
The contrast is apparent in the condition of pastures. Last 
year rain was so general in eastern Canada that pastures 
were about the only crop that did not suffer as even the 
large hay crop lost quality in the curing. This year dry 
weather has reduced the quantity of hay and dried up the 
pastures, but has allowed hay to be got under cover in 
better shape. The contrast in the season has reduced the 
summer production of butter which accounts for the recent 
reduction of the butter allowance. 

It is on results of other crops than hay and pasture that 
the contrast in the season is important. The grain harvest 
promises to be early which is different from last year. 
Potatoes are so plentiful that the volume is already reflected 
in the price, and prospects for crops other than hay and 
pasture promise abundance. 

Another comparison which might well be now made 
is in the series of crops in Canada generally during this 
war and that of 1914-1918. During that period there was 
one bumper crop, that of 1915. During this war the 1939 
crop was fair, 1940 better, 1941 was light but 1942 was a 
record. Last year was bad, but this year promises well. 

It looks now like four good years out of six. This is a 
pretty good run of luck. 



Trend of Prices 









Average 








for 3 








weeks 




July 




ending 




June 


July 20 




1943 


1944 


1944 




$ 


$ 


S 


LIVE STOCK: 








Steers, good, per cwt 


12.65 


12.70 


12.62 


Cows, good, per cwt. 


10.20 


9.70 


9.19 


Cows, common, per cwt 


8.20 


7.50 


7.20 


Canners and Cutters, per cwt. 


6.25 


6.05 


5.20 


Veal, good and choice, 








per cwt 


14.95 


14.17 


14.13 


Veal, common, per cwt. 


13.65 


9.25 


9.53 


Lambs, good, per cwt 


18.10 


15.00 


13.47 


Lambs, common, per cwt 


16.10 


11.17 


11.17 


Bacon hogs, dressed B. 1, 








per cwt 


17.10 


17.25 


17.25 


ANIMAL PRODUCTS: 








Butter, per lb 


0.33 


0.33 


0.34 


Cheese, per lb 


0.21 


0.21 


0.21 


Eggs, grade A large, 








per doz 


0.40 


0.35l/ 2 


0.37 


Chickens, live 5 lb. plus, 








per lb 


0.30 


0.273/4 


0.251/2 


Chickens, dressed, milk fed A, 






per lb 


0.35V2 


0.37l/ 2 


0.363/ 4 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES: 






Apples, B.C. Winesaps, 








per box 5.50 


-6.00 


4.00 




Potatoes, Quebec No. 1, 








per 75 lb. bag 


2.00 


1.25-1.60 


1.25-1.50 


FEED: 








Bran, per ton 


29.00 


29.00 


29.00 
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WORLD TRADE . . . (Continued ram page 11) 

and Commerce indicated that during the first six months 
of 1944 wheat exports were valued at $196 million as 
compared to $80 million for the same period in 1943- 
Comparing the two six months periods, meats at $117 
million have almost doubled while flour at $49 million 
has risen from $34 million. Fish and eggs have also in- 
creased. Canadian wool exports have advanced from 
$1,400,000 to $10,700,000. 

Canada has succeeded in meeting the majority of re- 
quests that Britain has made since the outbreak of war and 
in some cases has shipped more than contracted. At the 
present, among some of the food products Canada has 
agreed to ship to Britain are the following: 

Bacon: There is an agreement for a two year period, 
January 1, 1944 to December 31, 1945. The quantity con- 
tracted for the two years is 900 million pounds. 

Cheese: The agreement is for a two year period, 
April 1, 1944 to March 31, 1946. The quantity contracted 
for is 125 million pounds per year. 

Evaporated Milk: This agreement is for one year, 
April 1, 1944 to March 31, 1945. The quantity contracted 
for is 300,000 cases. 

Eggs: The agreement is for a two year period, Janu- 
ary I, 1944 to December 31, 1945. The quantity con- 
tracted for is 7,500 long tons of dried egg powder 
annually. 

Beef: The agreement is for a two year period, 
January 1, 1944 to December 31, 1945. It calls for a mini- 
mum delivery of 100 million pounds of beef (carcass 
basis) during the two years. 

The big job is to be able to maintain Canada's export 
markets in the years to come. All post-war planning com- 
mittees and planners deal with the subject of world trade. 
They all make suggestions or recommendations of some 
sort. One of these Committees — the Subcommittee on 
Agricultural Policy (one of the six subcommittees of the 
Advisory Committee on Reconstruction* ■ — recommended 
as a long term policy of international relations that the 
freeing of trade relations should be accepted as the basic 
principle of post-war reconstruction. Accordingly, it urged 
that the Government of Canada representing one of the 
largest food producing nations with surpluses to distribute, 
should take a definite lead in promoting at every oppor- 
tunity the adoption of such an international policy. 

The Subcommittee felt that it is compatible with the 
restoration of the principle of unrestricted world trade 
that every endeavour should be made to plan and organize 
the expansion of Canadian trade in a systematic fashion. 
It recommended that a committee with adequate staff 
representative of the interested Government departments, 
for example, External Affairs, Trade and Commerce, Agri- 

*The seven reports of this Committee popularly known as the 
James Committee were tabled in the House of Commons and 
subsequently published. 



culture, Fisheries, Mines and Resources, be set up for the 
purpose of keeping under continuous study the ways and 
means of expanding Canadian trade. It was suggested that 
the experience and work of the various food boards and 
purchasing agencies should be utilized in this connection. 

Porcine Indigestion 

In the July issue of the Journal there appears a state- 
ment implying that sweet skimmilk fed to pigs along with 
barley may cause indigestion. Indeed the digestive upset 
was blamed specifically on the fact that "the milk was 
not soured before feeding". I do not know who the 
veterinarian was who gave this advice, but there is an 
abundance of evidence both experimental and from feed- 
ing practice to contradict the opinion that milk need be 
soured before feeding — to either man or beast. Females 
do not produce sour milk and where it is to be used in 
liquid form, elaborate steps are often taken to prevent its 
going sour. 

The fact that sour milk is readily eaten by pigs is no 
proof that it is better for them in such condition. Morrison 
in Feeds and Feeding says, "For pigs before and soon after 
weaning, skimmilk is best if fed fresh, though even for 
young pigs skimmilk which has soured under sanitary con- 
ditions is satisfactory. However, if sour milk is to be used, 
it should always be fed sour. Feeding the milk sweet at 
one feeding and sour at the next is apt to cause scours." 

Buttermilk is sour, and its uses in districts where it is 
available from local creameries is perhaps the origin of 
the idea that sour milk has certain virtues over sweet milk. 
Contrary to the belief and claims of some, the lactic acid 
in buttermilk does not give the buttermilk any higher 
value than sweet skimmilk for swine. It has been shown, 
however, that storage of buttermilk for a few days does 
not injure its feeding value. Similarly short storage of 
skimmilk does not alter its feeding value, but it usually 
results in souring. 

On many farms it may be impossible to feed all the 
skimmilk while still fresh and sweet. Under such condi- 
tions it may actually be better feeding practice to sour all 
the milk to be fed to the pigs. The reason for it, however, 
is not an improvement in feeding value, but rather that 
by so doing the change from sweet to sour milk from one 
day to another can most easily be avoided. 

E. W. Crampton 
Macdonald College. 

Hog Marketings More Normal 

Hog marketings, which during the first three months 
of 1944 were the heaviest on record, have become more 
normal in recent weeks, with the weekly total now running 
a little over 130,000 inspected slaughterings. Total in- 
spected slaughterings to June 24 were 5,021,978 head, 
compared with 3,183,279 head in the same period last year. 
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Stretching Soup Bones 
Nazi Style 

According to the United Nations 
Information Sources the Nazis have 
some far-fetched ideas about food con- 
servation for the people in the coun- 
tries which they have occupied. After 
taking most of the food for themselves 
they make some suggestions about how 
the populace can manage to live on 
what is left to them — if they try hard. 

One such hint to housewives appeared 
recently in a Dutch-Nazi party paper. 
The little article evidently was inspired 
by the fear that some housewives might 
not be getting the maximum nourish- 
ment out of their soup bones. . . . 

Warning against such improvidence 
the paper printed the following recipe: 

"Use the marrow, softened tissue and 
pieces of meat clinging to the bone, 
together with 4 spoonsful of oatmeal, 
2 slices of bread, 4 boiled potatoes, 
bouillon, flavorings, salt, and pepper. 
Chop up the bone tissue and the pieces 
of meat. Mix with the marrow. Knead 
the potatoes and the bread and mix with 
the oatmeal. Add 'ersatz' flavoring, 
'ersatz' pepper and salt. Add substitute 
bouillon until mixture becomes solid. 
Make patties and fry over quick fire 
until brown crust forms." 



Bagpipe Shortage Hits 
Scotland 

Any part of Scotland without bag- 
pipes is almost unimaginable, neverthe- 
less at the present it is true, at least in 
one community. 

According to reports from the city of 
Dumfries, resting place of Bobby Burns 
and distinctively Highland Scotch, the 
city cannot locate a single set of pipes. 
The civic chief of Dumfries has been 
searching Scotland for weeks trying to 
obtain pipes to equip a battalion which 
recently received permission to re-estab- 
lish its pipe band. The civic chief said 
that the shortage of bagpipes was 
almost as bad as the shortage of a cer- 
tain liquid product associated with 
many Scottish names and added "How 
can our boys march to Berlin without 
bagpipes ? My only hope of getting them 
now lies in England or America." 



Speed up History's 

BIGGEST 



FOOD RAISING JOB! 





Reduce your operating 
costs by using Imperial 
Motor Gasolines, 
Tractor Fuels and 
Marvelube Lubricants. 



Farm production per man in Canada during 1943 was 
almost doubled! That's something to be proud of. Co- 
operation did it . . . Men and machines working together 
in harmony. 

Canadian farmers are again in an all-out drive for food 
production: You can't risk a break-down. 

Your Imperial Oil agent can help you to keep your 
machines operating at peak efficiency. He is your friend — 
always ready and willing to help you — and is equipped to 
supply the kind of fuel and lubricant service that will keep 
your machines running — keep them running right. 



IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 
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STRIPPINGS 

by Gordon W. Geddes 

I wish someone would discover a con- 
tact spray for potato bugs. This business 
of coating the leaves with poison and 
then waiting for the bugs to eat enough 
to kill them is pretty inefficient and an- 
tiquated. Either it's a 'fast day' for the 
bugs or it rains about as soon as the 
job is finished or else it's too good 
weather for haying and we can't stop 
for the potatoes. But just think of the 
satisfaction in using something that just 
shriveled 'em right up (without doing 
the same for the potatoes). 

Last year we thought we had reached 
the limit in bad haying weather. How- 
ever, this year the same kind is starting 
only even earlier in the season. We 
made a quick job of filling the silo this 
year, thanks to a neighbour bringing 
along a real cutter for the job. We got 
in a third more hay in half the time. 
Best of all, we got it tramped better 
this time too, thanks to having Stanley 
to help with it. We needed him badly 
enough on other parts of the work but 
they were too strenuous for him so we 
had to get someone else by the old- 
fashioned method of changing work. 
That got the job done but it meant a 
halt afterwards to pay the labour bill. 
Stanley figured in that, too, so the 
neighbour who brought a team got two 
of us back to help him hoe. 

We have a good crop of hay to 
handle in spite of the dry weather 
earlier. The fact that it was all top- 
dressed by the old method of flinging 
the manure around with a fork resulted 
in a heavy coat being applied. It made 
an untidy looking mess in the spring 
but it also made a lot of hay. We were 
particularly pleased with the new- 
seeding which was on a field taken in 
from the pasture. It gave a poor crop 
last time but plenty of manure and 
some fertilizer seems to have done a 
lot in spite of the fact that it didn't get 
the lime it should have received. 

The spot that was plowed and seeded 
to oats for pasture also looks much bet- 
ter. The only estimate we can make as 
to returns is that the cattle spend a lot 



DO YOU NEED 

CASH 

TO FINANCE FARM OPERATIONS? 




JOANS are readily available at The Royal Bank 
of Canada to any responsible farmer in need 
of ready cash to finance farm operations. Such 
loans are continually being made by this bank for 
the purchase of seed and fertilizer, livestock, farm 
equipment, breeder cattle, to meet seasonal labour 
costs and for other productive purposes. 

When you need cash to finance your farm opera- 
tions, make a practice of discussing your require- 
ments with the local Manager of The Royal Bank 
of Canada. He will be glad to explain the simple 
conditions under which such loans are made and 
the convenient methods available to you for re- 
payment. 

THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 



of time on it and it's usually a safe bet 
that they wouldn't unless they got 
something for it. It got about twenty 
big loads of manure and 400 lbs. of 
fertilizer to the acre. That should do 
something and we hope to repeat the 
application next spring before re-seed- 
ing it. That means quite an investment 
per acre especially if one sows 25 or 
30 lbs. of permanent pasture mixture 
on it as well. But if it would give the 



kind of permanent pasture some men 
have obtained, the returns would even- 
tually yield a profit. 

Eventually seems to be the word to 
use in speaking of our co-operative 
creamery project. Those who hatch out 
a co-op sure have to sit on the egg a 
lot longer than any hen could stand 
for. Anyway it will be a good thing for 
our grand-children. And, of course, it 
will be more apt to endure until their 
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time if it gets a good foundation before 
it starts than if it got off to an imme- 
diate start and folded up in a few 
months. 

One of the rainy days gave us a sur- 
prise. We didn't expect our hogs were 
ready for market as they were only five 
months and eleven days old. However 
we decided to take advantage of the wet 
day and weigh them, especially since 
Stanley could hardly wait to try the job. 
So out came the scales and the box and 
in went the pigs, one by one. The big- 
gest one was 211 lbs. and the smallest 
180. We marked the smallest one and 
intended to keep him a while longer. 
However it was six days before the truck 
came and the mark wore off so they all 
went. Last time we shipped the day the 
next litter arrived but we beat Trinka 
to it this time since her blessed event 
isn't due for a few days. Of course, we 
still have the one that had indigestion. 
Maybe I shouldn't say 'of course' be- 
cause we might very easily not have 
him. But the salts did the trick and, bar- 
ring further trouble, he'll still be on the 
market though a little delayed. 

The committee appointed by the 
Farm Forums to lay plans for organiz- 
ing a district committee to bat for a 
county Federation of Agriculture until 
such time as the latter is possible, held 
its meeting and ambitiously divided the 
whole county into sections. Each sec- 
tion is entitled to a representative on the 
committee whether there are any 
Forums there are not. Which might be 
the means of getting some Forums set 
up there. And that happens to be one 
of the duties of the committee since it 
must have the support of all farmers to 
be effective and also to keep fully in 
touch with the needs of the district. 



Britons will not be able to resume 
a diet of plentiful meat and dairy 
products before 1950. Press report of 
a statement by J. J. Llewellyn, Britain's 
Food Minister. 

# # * 

Education is the chief defense of a 
nation. 

— Edmund Burke. 




Still the Best 
in Quality and Value 

. . . AND STILL AVAILABLE 
IN LIMITED QUANTITIES 




If you are in need of time and labour-saving equip- 
ment to make your farm produce at top capacity, 
check with your Fairbanks-Morse dealer right away. 
He is receiving limited supplies of Fairbanks-Morse 
Equipment from time to time . . . equipment that is 
sturdily built to deliver trouble-free service under 
the grind of present day conditions. 

If your dealer cannot supply you now get your name 
on his list for 1 945 delivery. In the meantime he can 
still supply replacement and repair parts to keep 
your present equipment in working order. Consult 
him; you'll find him eager 1o help. 




HAMMER MILLS AND 
GRAIN GRINDERS 



ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS 
AND BATTERIES 



WINDMILLS AND 
WIND CHARGERS 



SCALES 



The CANADIAN FAIRBANKS -MORSE 
Company, Limited 

Saint John • Montreal • Toronto • Winnipeg • Vancouver 
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Canning the Victory Garden Vegetables 

by H. R. Murray 




Fruit and vegetables can be put up either in tin cans or 
glass jars. 



Canning in both tin and glass is a very convenient and 
efficient method of preserving many of our vegetables, 
which from a practical point of view cannot be preserved 
in any other way. This is especially true of snap beans, 
green shell beans such as limas and soya beans, sweet corn, 
peas, tomatoes and tomato juice. Many other vegetables 
such as beets, carrots, etc., may be canned, but in the in- 
terest of tin plate and glass economy all Victory Gardeners 
are requested to put such vegetables into common storage, 
instead of cans and bottles. A well known commercial firm 
uses a slogan "canned in the fleeting moment of quality". 
Every Victory Gardener should note this slogan because it 
means a lot to him, if he intends to have a good quality 
product in his cans. Every vegetable must be in prime con- 
dition and then canned immediately after harvesting, which 
ts "In the fleeting moment of quality". Canning does not 
improve quality, but only seals that quality which is pres- 
ent at the time of canning, so watch your vegetables for 
the best canning quality and be prompt in handling them. 

Beans should be snipped at both ends. Cut into one 
inch lengths or left whole, washed carefully, put into a 
kettle with just sufficient water to cover, brought to a boil, 
filled while hot into either glass bottles or plain or C 
enamelled tin cans, add 1 teaspoonful of salt to each jar or 
can, filled with boiling water to within Ifa" of top, sealed 
and processed in 20 02. (No. 2) cans, or pint bottles, 25 
minutes at 10 pound pressure. 

Green shell beans and peas should be shelled and 
washed, put into a kettle with just sufficient water to 
cover, brought to a boil, filled while hot into either glass 
jars or tin cans adding 1 teaspoonful of salt to each jar or 
can, filled with boiling water to within of top, sealed 
and processed in 20 02. cans (No. 2) or pint bottles 
50 minutes at 10 pound pressure. 



Sweet corn should be cut from the cob, then the cob 
should be scraped. Putting both materials into a kettle, 
brought to a boil, stirring all the while to prevent burning, 
filled hot into glass bottles or C enameled tin cans, adding 
1 teaspoonful of salt and 1 teaspoonful of sugar, sealed 
and processed in 20 02. cans (No. 2) or pint bottles 
95 minutes at 10 pound pressure. 

Tomato for canning should be dead ripe but not soft. 
Plunged into boiling water for 1 1/ 2 minutes (more or less, 
in any case until skins are loose but not until the tomatoes 
themselves are soft) followed immediately with a cold dip. 
Skinned, remove spots and the core at base, pack into 
glass bottles or plain tin cans, adding 1 teaspoonful of 
salt. The bottles or tin cans filled with hot tomato juice, 
sealed and processed in 20 02. cans (No. 2) or pint 
bottles 30 minutes in boiling water. 

Tomato juice should be made from only sound, fully 
ripened fruits, boiled until soft and passed through a sieve 
or juicer. Filled into bottles or tin cans to 1/4" of top, 
adding 1 teaspoonful of salt, sealed and processed the 

(Continued on page 30) 




Three methods for home canning: Water Bath, Pressure 
Cooker, Oven Canning. 
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Making Milk Safe 

by Dorothy Newton Swales 



A saucepan and a thermometer are all 
the equipment needed to pasteurize 
milk at home. 



The woman who 
lives in the rural dis- 
tricts to-day is alive 
to the importance of 
the right food and 
the right treatment 
of food in keeping 
up a high standard 
of health in her fam- 
ily. She knows that 
milk is one of the 
first "musts" for her 
children, and now 
she is asking, "Is 
there anything more 
I should do than 
handle the milk in the cleanest possible way and keep it 
as cool as my facilities permit? Is this pasteurization a fad 
of fanatic health experts, does it destroy the food value 
of milk, or is it something that might have saved Johnny 
from the septic sore throat he had last summer, and Eva, 
our neighbour's child from having a tubercular kidney 
removed at the age of fourteen?" 

In your particular case, you may have taken the precau- 
tion to have your herd tested for tuberculosis and perhaps 
for contagious abortion, or you may buy your milk from 
an accredited herd. If you have done these things you 
have done well, for in the Canadian Public Health Journal 
of 1941, it states that in the Province of Quebec, "Tuber- 
culin testing is required in all dairy herds in 67 munici- 
palities. Testing for contagious abortion is conducted in 
only a few municipalities." You may quite well live outside 
these municipalities. Even if you are within them, you 
have no protection against another very common disease 
of cattle, mastitis. 

Most people know that bovine tuberculosis is a frequent 
source of tuberculosis in children, but few know that con- 
tagious abortion can cause undulant fever in adults or 
children and mastitis may produce stomach and intestinal 
upsets or septic sore throats. Pasteurization, whether done 
in the home kitchen or carried on in big pasteurization 
plants, kills all these organisms and renders the milk safe 
for both adults and children. 

Not all the dangers in the consumption of milk are 
due to unhealthy cows, but the organisms causing scarlet 
fever, typhoid fever, diphtheria and septic sore throat may 
be introduced by people handling the milk, or by wash 
water. Fortunately, these organisms are not often intro- 
duced, but every year some Canadian epidemics are traced 
to this source. In 1940 there were 73 cases of typhoid and 
paratyphoid in this province alone traced to milk. 



*R. A. Kelser, Manual of Veterinary Bacteriology, 1938. 



Little Equipment Is Needed 

The housewife can protect her children from the pos- 
sibility of any of these infections if she has a floating dairy 
thermometer or a candy thermometer and a saucepan. The 
T.B. organism is the hardest to kill of all the disease pro- 
ducing organisms in milk, but it is dead after the milk has 
been heated to 185°F. for two minutes or 150°F. for 
fifteen minutes.* The other organisms are dead before that 
time. In practice, "flash" pasteurization consists of keeping 
the milk at 185 °F. for five minutes, and "holding" pas- 
teurization of keeping the milk at 143°F.-145°F. for 
thirty minutes, thus allowing a margin of safety for in- 
accuracies in thermometers or lack of uniform heating of 
the milk. Flash pasteurization seems more practical for the 
busy housewife, but the holding method could be done in 
the top of a double boiler. 

In the flash method the cold milk and thermometer are 
put in the saucepan (the thermometer never touching the 
bottom of the pan) and the milk is gradually heated to 
185 °F. It should be stirred frequently to prevent a skin 
forming and to keep the milk at a uniform temperature. 
When the milk reaches 185 °F. the saucepan should be 
pushed to the back of the stove to prevent it heating 
further, or the heat turned off, in the case of coal-oil or 
electric stove. The thermometer should be checked several 
times in the succeeding five minutes to see that the tem- 
perature of the milk does not drop below 185 °F. If it starts 
to drop, the saucepan should be put on the hot part of the 
stove again for a few moments. Then the milk should be 
cooled quickly in cold water (ice in it in summer) to 
50 °F. or below, and the milk is ready for use. The result- 
ing milk will not have the "boiled" milk flavour to which 
some children object. 

What has been lost in this pasteurization? No fat or 
sugar has been lost, calcium and phosphorus are undimin- 
ished and as easily absorbed as from raw milk. The milk 
protein is more digestible after pasteurization than before. 
Vitamin A, present in large amounts in the milk of well- 
fed cows, is not lessened. Vitamin B x is reduced by about 
twenty-three per cent and Vitamin B 2 by fourteen per cent. 
Vitamin C is present in such small quantities in milk it is 
of no importance. 

The housewife may be alarmed over this loss of B x 
and B 2 until she realizes that she pours thirty to fifty per 
cent of the vitamins B and C in her vegetables down the 
sink after ordinary boiling! She faces this loss with perfect 
calm. The relatively small loss of B x and B 2 from the milk 
can be more than replaced by the regular serving of a little 
wheat germ on the porridge, or even some rolled oats por- 
ridge (B L ) and some kidney, liver or prunes occasionally 
(B 2 ). 

The protection of the family from tuberculosis, un- 
dulant fever, septic sore throats and other ills is worth five 
minutes daily effort. Pasteurize your milk! 
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Herbs in the Modern Garden 

by F. Grace Yates 



Each year an increasingly large number of gardeners — 
persuaded by the seedsmen's glowing descriptions or in- 
trigued, perhaps, by all the old fashioned, long forgotten 
things that the very word itself seems to call to mind — 
are adding a small plot of herbes to the vegetable garden 
proper. Unfortunately most of these beginning herb gar- 
deners are satisfied to grow the plants for the charm of 
their foliage and fragrance alone, instead of granting them 
their rightful place in the seasonings department of the 
kitchen. True, now and then an especially daring cook will 
add a few leaves to a sauce or dressing but should the 
results not be entirely pleasing, all herbs are promptly 
banished from her domain! 

This lack of understanding of the real use of herbs is 
regrettable, particularly nowadays when so many of our 
imported seasonings are scarce and difficult to obtain. Our 
grandmothers knew the secret of seasoning with herbs and 
depended upon them to add variety and taste appeal to 
what might have been, otherwise, a very monotonous and 
unappetizing diet. Today, we moderns might well copy a 
few of their seasoning tricks. 

Perhaps the most important thing to remember when 
using herbs is to employ them with restraint and delicacy. 
Add a little at a time, "tasting as you go," so to speak. 
Another point to keep in mind is that these herbs are good 
mixers! A leaf of this, another of that, will give a better 
flavour than several of one variety only. French cooks are 
never without what they call a "bouquet des fines herbes," 
and to this they owe much of their reputation for fine 
cookery. 

For instance, for a stock that is worthy of a master 
chef, boil the following with the soup bone: 2 sage leaves, 
a small handful of celery leaves, 1 onion, 1 clove of garlic, 
1 bay leaf, several sprigs each of thyme, tarragon, marjoram 
and dill. 

For a savory omelette, make one in the usual way then 
when ready to fold over, drop in a mixture of chopped 
thyme, tarragon and chives. 

The cook who delights in concocting new and delicious 
salads will enjoy making her dressings with herb vinegars 
instead of the usual plain ones. To make, steep a large 
handful of the herb selected in plain cider vinegar for an 
hour or two ; strain and bottle. Garlic, tarragon and sweet 
basil are excellent when employed in this manner. 



Mint sauce is the traditional accompaniment of roast 
lamb but how much finer the flavour when a sprig of 
marjoram has been placed beside it while roasting. 

Basil has a sharp, biting flavour much like that of 
cloves and can often be used as a substitute. A tiny bit 
mingled with chopped celery leaves and mint makes a 
tasty garnish when sprinkled over cold sliced meats or 
fresh chops and is a welcome change from the inevitable 
parsley. And be sure to try a few of the leaves in tomato 
sauce, hash, stews, croquettes and meat pie. 

Besides being of practical value, herb growing can 
become a fascinating hobby if one takes time to delve into 
quaint old herb lore. Ancient herbals, almanacs, even cook- 
books yield many bits of information as to the super- 
stitions attached to herbs and the magic powers attributed 
to them. Consider parsley, perhaps the most widely planted 
of all herbs. Did you know that it had a long and lovely 
history, being worn in Greek and Roman days in the form 
of wreaths, by the victorious in games and — what a con- 
trast! — used to decorate tombs? Superstition says that it 
should never be transplanted because it will bring ill-luck 
to everyone in the house. And the seed goes seven times to 
the devil and back before it germinates, so that is why it 
is so slow in coming up! 

Back in the 1 6th century, when herbs were at the height 
of their popularity in England, strange superstitions were 
attached to various of the other herbs. In those days, balm, 
basil, mint and marjoram were known as the "strewing" 
herbs because they were strewn on the floors of churches 
and dwellings to impart a "goodly savour." Mint, espe- 
cially, was used in the churches — "Menthe de Notre 
Dame," the French called it and it was said that "Mint is 
comfortable for the head and strengthening to the 
memory." 

Balm, too, was a favorite strewing herb and according 
to an old saying, "makes the heart merry and joyful," 
while ancient herbalists say, "The smell of basil is good 
for the heart." 

But when rue was strewn it was in a vastly different 
place than any of the above — around the prisoner's dock 
at criminal trials. In country churches, branches of this 
herb were used to sprinkle holy water as it was highly 
esteemed to drive away evil spirits. 

Salad herbs included parsley, fennel, coriander, dill 
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and sage. Almost every modern housewife is acquainted 
with sage whose very botanical name, Salvia, means 
health. An old English proverb says, "He who would live 
for aye, must eat sage in May," while the Arabian proverb 
asks, "How can a man die, who has sage in his garden?" 

Wormwood, camomile, horehound, and tansy were the 
bitter herbs. (And they are bitter indeed!) There is an 
old tradition that wormwood sprang up in the path of the 
serpent as it writhed along the earth when driven out of 
Eden. Homemakers laid it away among woollens to keep 
out moths and wormwood tea is as old a remedy as is 
camomile — said to be a cure-all for coughs, colds and 
asthma 

Southernwood was better known as "Lad's Love," be- 



"Mostly Statistical" 

Over ninety executive members, Board members and 
branch delegates attended the thirtieth Annual Convention 
of the Q.W.I, at Macdonald during the last week of June. 

Orders have been placed to date, for more than 400 
Ditty Bags. We need to fill at least 150 more to top our 
efforts of last year, when 526 was the final figure. 

At the Canning Demonstration on June 30th, Miss 
Batcheller, Miss Gerlach and Miss Haines were the demon- 
strators, sent by courtesy of Miss L. Pepper and the Depprt- 
ment of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

The branches of the Institute in Quebec now have a 
membership amounting to more than 1,630. Average 
branch membership is 18.3. Last year the branches raised 
$13,727; the average branch raised $154. 

The Travelling Library reports a slight increase of 
Institute orders this year over last. It will be closed until 
the end of August. Get YOUR request in early in Septem- 
ber for the best selection. 

Gatineau 




Front Row- Mrs. H. Amm, Mrs. T. Rielly, Mrs. Roy Mahon. 
Back Ron— Mrs. John Muldoon, Miss Abbie Pritchard, 
Mrs. Sully, Mrs.~Chas. Stevenson, Mrs. Wm. Merrifield, 
Mrs. Vaillancourt. 
Standing — Miss Pearl McConnery. 
Some of the members of Gatineau County Institutes taken at 
the Annual Meeting at South Hull. 



cause it seldom or never flowered ! It too, is said to keep out 
moths. 

I think rosemary must have been Shakespeare's favorite 
herb for he mentions it often . . . "Rosemary, that's for 
remembrance" . . . Rosemary was used to make wine and 
perfume and as a seasoning for poultry. Sprigs were bound 
with ribbon and distributed at weddings and branches were 
thrown into the grave of the unhappy Juliet. Legend has 
it, too, that the Virgin Mary turned its flowers blue when 
she flung her cloak across a bed of it. 

Yes, the growing of herbs has much to offer those who 
are really interested. So if your garden included a few this 
year, don't dismiss them lightly as "just herbs," but learn 
to make full use of them and the results will surprise you! 

Quebec Women's Bursary for 
Student in Agriculture 

The Quebec Women's Institutes provide a Bursary of 
Fifty Dollars to the student entering the second year of the 
Diploma Course in Agriculture at Macdonald College, who 

(1) Is a professional farmer's son, or daughter from 
the Province of Quebec. 

(2) Has spent at least one season (seed time to 
harvest) in his father's employ. 

(3) Intends to return to his father's farm for at least 
one year on completion of his course (or to manage his 
own farm). 

(4) And who, if more than one candidate presents 
himself as fulfilling the above requirements, takes the high- 
est proficiency in Agricultural subjects in the First Year, 
or if he is the only candidate, obtains at least class 2 
standing in these subjects. 

If no student can qualify for the above, this bursary 
will be made available as an entrance bursary to the First 
Year Diploma Course. 

Papineau 




Front Row — Left to Right: Mrs. Robt. Nesbitt, Mrs. Saul 
Devenny, Miss Bertha McDermid, Mrs. Stuart, Mrs. J. A. 
Devennv, Little Miss Claire McDermid. 
Back Roiv — Left to Right: Mrs. John T. Nesbitt, Mrs. Millar, 
Mrs. Macintosh, Mrs. R. N. MacLachlan, Mrs. F. A. 
MacEachren, Miss Grace Brendt, Mrs. A. G. McDermid. 
Taken at the Annual Meeting of Papineau County held May 
17th, at East Templeton, hy Miss Abbie Pritchard. 
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Special Features of 30th Convention 



Two outstanding members of Women's Institutes were 
present and expressed greetings from their respective 
groups at the thirtieth annual Convention of Quebec 
Women's Institutes held at Macdonald College during the 
last week in June. Mrs. Alfred Watt, M. B. E., President 
of the Associated Country Women of the World in her 
remarks outlined the pattern which denoted the service of 
women in the world to-day as local, national and inter- 
national. It was an idea of hers to gather together Presi- 
dents' of groups in international societies, and this had 
resulted in showing the different points of view of women 
in the Old World and the new, and suggested some com- 
mon aims and objects and a clarification of thought. 

"Women," she said, "must rise at once to meet the 
challenge of the times, with all the problems of a post- 
war world." 

Mrs. Cameron E. Dow, President of the Federated 
Women's Institutes of Canada, was also present throughout 
the Convention and added much to the interest both of the 
Board Session and of the Convention. Mrs. Dow brought 
greetings from the F. W. I. C. which met in Sub-executive 
Convention the following week. 

Miss V. Ramsay represented the Macdonald Women's 
Union and brought a message of welcome from that group. 
Mrs. H. R. C. Avison, Home and School Council, asked 
for a closer contact between the W. I. and the Council and 
hoped for a representative to the National Convention, 
August 22-25 in Montreal. 

Musical Selections Enjoyed 

Mrs. C. H. Smallman, Provincial President of Q. W. I. 
presided during the evening, which opened with several 
musical selections by Mr. F. Hanson, Mus. Bac. of McGill 
University. A delightful rendering of several numbers 
played by Mr. Hanson as postlude concluded the evening's 
programme. 

Mrs. Dow Addresses Convention 
In her address on "A place for Women in World 
Affairs," Mrs. Cameron E. Dow, President of the Federated 
Women's Institutes of Canada, and Honorary President 
of Quebec Women's Institutes, drew illustrations from 
women in the earliest history of the world. Eve, the first 
woman, later Deborah the prophetess and Judge of Israel, 
Ruth, who for her fidelity became the mother of kings, all 
were characterized as having filled an important place in 
world history. In more modern times was Joan of Arc, who 
by her courage and devotion won freedom for her beloved 
France; Laura Secord, on her heroic walk through the un- 
broken forest of the New World on her mission of secret 
service; from the example of these heroic women of all 
ages Mrs. Dow believed that when the history of the pres- 
ent war is written many deeds of heroism will be accorded 
to women. 



Not alone in time of war can women serve their coun- 
try, the speaker pointed out. The organization of women's 
clubs for the promotion of better community life, the 
giving of leadership in education, religious and political 
life, in nursing, feeding of families, housing conditions, 
and many other interests dealing with human life are 
claiming the attention of women throughout the world. 
There is a place for all women in all world affairs where 
they may work together for the principles of a just and 
peaceful civilization. 

J. A. B. McLeish Speaks on Delinquency 

An intensely practical talk on the influences of war on 
juvenile delinquency and the consequent problems was a 
feature of the evening programme on Tuesday, the speaker, 
Mr. J. A. B. McLeish, of Gault Institute stating that war 
had aggravated the problems of youth and had thrown a 
spotlight on conditions already well known to minorities, 
but that war had not created these problems. 

By delinquency, Mr. McLeish explained, he did not 
mean the youths brought into court charged with various 
misdemeanors ; to deal only with these would mean missing 
the real problem which really means those who lack some 
vital quality which leaves them open to attack when temp- 
tation comes. In war time tendencies created by the pre- 
vious "speed era", bad literature and unhealthy films, poor 
housing and overcrowding and the general results of the 
depression period sprang into life. Added to these are the 
things for which war is responsible, broken homes, the 
deadly grip of the drink traffic, lack of proper guidance, 
all creating an atmosphere in which youth cannot be 
healthy or happy. 

The war reversed the conditions into which the pre- 
vious state of economic insecurity had held them. It had 
given boys unhealthy jobs, reduced the number of teachers 
required to give boys a sense of direction and a dedication 
to a life purpose. War brought these needs out into the 
open. 

Mr. McLeish suggested that Canadian schools needed 
to teach a sense of creative discipline, as opposed to repres- 
sion. Some problems needed Government direction and 
action as the only means of coping with them. Youth plan- 
ning on a national scale was necessary, and the appoint- 
ment of a Minister of National Youth Welfare was 
needed, with ample funds for the purpose. He empha- 
sized the growing racial hatred as among the enemies of 
Canadian youth. 

Soldier Settlement Described 

The rehabilitation of returned men was the subject of 
an address by Mr. J. W. Clarke, who stated that not only 
these men would have to be considered in any scheme of 
the nature he described, but also one and one half millions 
of civilians who had left their homes on account of their 
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jobs, and whose position will now have to be adjusted, due 
to the fact that they have moved from one job to another. 

Another problem will be, Mr. Clarke stated, to give to 
returned men and boys and to women the job they want 
and for which they are fitted. They will need economic 
security, help in deciding what they are to do, and sym- 
pathy and understanding in a. life which will be new and 
strange to them. 

Panel Discussion Held 

A new and interesting feature of Convention on the 
Thursday programme was a Panel Discussion, on Com- 
munity Co-operation, arranged and led by Prof. H. R. C. 
Avison, assisted by a group of representatives of various 
view-points on the subject. Miss J. Schwartz spoke for the 
school ; Rev. V. Rose, for the church ; and Mrs. W. Wallace 
represented Women's clubs. In planning a discussion of 
this nature the essential points as explained by Mr. Avison 
were: the choice of a good subject, with each one taking 
part; handling the topic from a specific point-of-view ; 
avoiding of personalities, and of all irrelevant matter, and 
adhering to the subject being discussed. 

The panel denned a community as a group bound 
together by common activities and interests and experi- 
ences. The place of the church was outlined as a leader in 
programmes and activities. The school was given a place 
of co-operation in educational work. On the home was 
laid much of the responsibility for the recent decline in 
religious education and for many of the divisions in com- 
munity life. The wholehearted co-operation of all these 
factors was necessary in any scheme of community 
betterment. 

Convention Business 

The Provincial President, Mrs. Smallman, acted as 
chairman, during the sessions, assisted by the vice- 
Presidents, Miss Alice Dresser, and Mrs. Roswell Thomson. 
The opening session on Wednesday commenced with the 
salute to the flag, the Pledge to the King and the repeti- 
tion of the Mary Stewart Collect. 

Dr. Brittain's hearty expression of welcome on behalf 
of the College, was followed by the address of the Presi- 
dent, and a splendid report of her activities by the Demon- 
strator, Miss Fletcher, received well-merited thanks for her 
untiring efforts during the year. 

Miss M. E. McCready Addresses Convention 
Miss McCready, director of the School of Household 
Science, spoke on meal planning in farm homes, and ad- 
vised more attention to the subject. She referred to the 
relation of foods to diseases, both in adults and in children, 
and outlined menus which would include citrus and other 
fruits, milk, eggs, meat, fish and iodized salt, which was 
again becoming necessary owing to the increasing pre- 
valence of goitre. 

W. P. T. B. Represented 
Mrs. Leslie Hodges of the War Time Prices and Trade 



Board described the needs and problems of the cities as 
well as the country, and urged the members to face up to 
the responsibilities of these needs. 

Claims of Education Explained 

Mrs. A. Stalker of the Provincial Committee on Educa- 
tion, characterized education as "sowing", and said that 
from what is sown will come the inevitable harvest. Inter- 
est in Education is now being manifested in every civilized 
country in the world, and all groups and societies are now 
working along similar lines. 

Mrs. Stalker summed up recent advances in Educa- 
tion in Quebec as: Women being granted seats on School 
Boards; Compulsory Education; medical inspection of 
schools; remission of pupil taxes; free text-books, the con- 
sideration of Larger Administration Units; adding "the 
time will come when both husbands and wives will have 
a seat on School Boards in the Province of Quebec." 

An outstanding war problem was the shortage of 
teachers. To overcome this, the Government offers bursa- 
ries, increasing annually, Mrs. Stalker explained. 

Reports Heard 

The annual report of the Treasurer, Miss Abbie 
Pritchard, showed that financially Q. W. I. is on a solid 
foundation. Mrs. A. E. Abercrombie, Provincial Secretary, 
summed up the business transacted during the year in her 
report. Mrs. Grant Lebaron told of manifold activities in 
behalf of welfare and health throughout the Province in 
her report, and Miss M. L. Kezar, in her department of 
Home Economics, showed the interest taken in this vital 
subject in the Province. Mrs. G. W. F. Kuhring, in her 
report on National and International Relations proved the 
wide-spread scope of this department, and its relation to the 
greater world outside the Province. The report of Publicity 
by the Convener revealed an ever strengthening link be- 
tween the Women's Institutes and the press. The remain- 
ing reports were read in the absence of the Conveners by 
the Secretary. 

Films Shown 

Several films were shown during the convention period 
adding variety to the programmes. Among these should be 
mentioned the lantern slides described by Mr. A. H. 
Walker on Home Beautification, illustrating the decorative 
power of flowers, shrubs and vines around rural homes. 

Exhibits 

Several exhibits were on view during Convention 
attracting much interest from the delegates. Among these 
an outstanding feature was that of the School of Handi- 
craft, through the courtesy of Dr. I. H. Crowell. 

On Friday following the Convention days a demon- 
stration on canning methods was given by an expert from 
the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. About forty of the 
delegates to the Convention remained over on Friday to 
see this demonstration, and all felt well repaid. 
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Forums Sponsor Field Day at Ormstown 

est. "Unless we are cutting the second growth, the best 
hay is made before July 1st," he said. 

He suggested cutting the first hay while it was still 
immature and ensiling it; the second growth can then be 
handled in the usual way, thus ensuring two crops of high- 
quality forage. He also touched on the new method of 
forced ventilation in the mow for curing immature hay. 
In this method young hay is barely wilted in the field, 
moved away still green, and cured in the mow by driving 
air through it. Hay made in this way retains its green 
colour, is not dry and brittle, is relished by the stock and 
is high in food value. (More about this will appear soon 
in the Journal. ED.) 

During the evening the guests were entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Jas. Cullen, members of the Forum, whose 
piano and violin music supplied dance music for two of 
their talented children, Ethel and Bobby. Mr. Mac Ruddick 
sang several numbers from his large repertoire of Scotch 
songs, much to the delight of the audience. Sandwiches 
and coffee were served later and a rousing dance followed. 

Mr. J. D. Lang acted as chairman and Bob Reid, the 
popular agronome, thanked the speakers on behalf of the 
Farm Forum members. Mr. Sim congratulated the organ- 
izers on the completeness of their arrangements and hoped 
that Farm Forums in other parts of Quebec would sponsor 
similar gatherings where problems of production could be 
talked over. 




Part of the crowd at the Chateauguay-Huntingdon Field Day. 

Chateauguay-Huntingdon Farm Forums sponsored a 
"Field-day" at J. D. Macdougall's farm near Ormstown 
on July 25th, to discuss pasture management, and invited 
Profs. L. C. Raymond and E. W. Crampton of the College 
as guest speakers. 

The term "Field-day" is hardly descriptive of the event. 
In the first place, the meeting was called for seven- 
thirty in the evening so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the farm work. And in the second place, intermittent 
showers kept all but a few of the early arrivals from 
visiting Mr. Macdougall's test field where he is growing 
three different mixtures of pasture grasses as an experi- 
ment and demonstration. However, those who managed 
to get there saw excellent stands of ladino clover in com- 
bination with alsike red clover, orchard grass, Kentucky 
blue and timothy, and combinations of Brome grass, 
alfalfa and timothy. A heavy shower interrupted Prof. 
Raymond's discussion of the plots, but he continued his 
talk at the house. 

He pointed out that pasture management is governed 
by local conditions. In some parts of the province, soil, 
drainage and climatic conditions prevent the use of per- 
manent pastures which can be kept in good condition for 
ten or fifteen years or longer. In other sections, under con- 
ditions found in Chateauguay-Huntingdon for example, a 
short-term pasture, outside of the regular rotation, is best. 
In these pastures ladino promises to be a valuable crop in 
localities suitable. 

Prof. Crampton urged the necessity of cutting the hay 
crop early while the food value of the hay was at its high- 




Ethel and Bobby Cullen dancing "Turkey in the Straw" 
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And Soon it will be Autumn 

by R. Alex Sim 



The flaming red hillsides of Quebec's autumn are a 
"go ahead" light for adult education. By the time the 
trees are bare, a full scale educational program will have 
been launched for the people of this province. 

Province- Wide : 

We can only speak with knowledge of the work in the 
English-speaking sections of Quebec, but we do so, happy 
with the confidence that a somewhat similar program is 
underway in the French-speaking sections, too. 

These two programs, two in the sense that they operate 
through the two official languages of Canada, have much 
in common — common ideas, aims and methods. 

Through the newly formed Quebec Association for 
Adult Education, all the French and English-speaking 
organizations are joined to plan and promote adult educa- 
tion activities. This includes many organizations like the 
Quebec Home and School Council and the Quebec Coun- 
cils of Farm and Citizens' Forums. It also includes the 
universities that are engaged in adult education. 

Farm and City: 

The adult education program which was once thought 
of entirely for the rural communities of the Eastern Town- 
ships, now embraces any and every community in the prov- 
ince that wishes to organize. 

For farm people there is still the National Farm Radio 
Forum and Le Choc des Idees; there are also six rural film 
circuits distributing French films, with one regular and 
two voluntary circuits distributing English films. Scores of 
factories and industrial towns are served by the industrial 
circuits of the National Film Board. 

The Community Schools will be opening their seventh 
annual season in September in the following centres: 
Asbestos, Buckingham, Ormstown, Howick, Cowansville, 
Bury, East Angus, Sawyerville, Stanstead, Magog, Harring- 
ton Harbour, while Lennoxville and Scotstown are plan- 
a program, of which the details have not yet been 
announced. 

The urban centres, perhaps less neglected than the 
rural ones in their resources for recreation and education, 
have seized upon the farm forum technique, applying it to 
their own problems in the Citizens' Forum program. Like 
the Citizen s Forum, 'Preparons L'Avenir,' its counterpart 
in French, will be launching a new radio-discussion series 
this fall. 

Quebec City will be the scene of a national gathering 
of adult educators on September 13, 14, 15. In coming to 
Quebec, the Canadian Association has signified its know- 
ledge of the extensive growth of adult education in this 
province. And, we welcome them to Quebec, knowing that 



a provincial body cannot grow nor flourish without a strong, 
national movement to give it strength. 

It is a sobering thought when we consider the extent 
of the adult education program of Quebec, that almost all 
of the programs mentioned above are products of the war. 
These are activities grasped at by many busy people strug- 
gling on the home front. 

Post- War Thinkers? 

To-day everyone is talking post-war this and post-war 
that, plastics, heliocopters. People want social security and 
gadgets. And people should have both. 

But are we making post-war plans for ourselves? 

We hope to work less, to enjoy more free time. Will 
this time be dedicated to reading, community projects, 
wholesome recreation? 

This is a serious question adult education committees 
and citizens must answer. 



Handicrafts 

The Handicraft Division, reports a successful year. 748 
persons worked a total of 19,654 hours from October to 
April. Many of the delegates to the W.I. Convention 
took time off to inspect the workshops, where depart- 
ments include leather-work, weaving, wood-working, shell- 
craft, lino block printing, button-making, and carving. 
Rug-hooking is also popular. Rug hooks can be obtained 
by mail from the Division at .25 each; also frames, 36" 
by 30", at $1.00. Six craft pamphlets are available at 
ten cents each: Chip Carving, Whittling, Inkle Loom 
Weaving, Indian Slippers, Leather Belts and Small Animal 
Sculpture are the subjects covered, and materials can be 
ordered by mail. (Handicrafts Division, Macdonald College) . 

The lure of 'Handicrafts' has brought people from New 
Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Montreal, Stanstead, and St. 
Lambert to the college this summer. They spent nearly 
every waking moment in the shops, along with local resi- 
dents, students of the Summer School for Teachers, and 
members of the C.W.A.C. There is a great potential need 
for Handicrafters in Occupational Therapy for wounded 
men, as well as in children's classes, and work with the 
blind. 



Service 

And he gave it for his opinion, that whoever could 
make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow upon 
a spot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve 
better of mankind, and do more essential service to his 
country, than the whole race of politicians put together. 

— Swift. 
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Advancing Education in New Brunswick 

NEW PROGRAMME MARKS BOLD STEP FORWARD BY MARITIME PROVINCE 



An outstanding effort to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity, as well as educational tax rates, is now being made 
in New Brunswick. Already five main features of the plan 
have been announced and others are promised. 

I. Under the County Unit Act all schools are financed 
on the basis of Counties and not School Districts. Already 
thirteen out of the fifteen Counties have adopted the Act. 

II. Through what is called the Rural Schools Assist- 
ance Act, (the County Unit administration does not deal 
with capital expenditures) the Province now assists the 
construction of rural schools, both elementary and high, 
to the extent of forty per cent. 

This involves a programme of remodelling and mod- 
ernizing rural elementary schools and erecting forty or 
fifty regional high schools. Under this plan, all rural pupils 
should have modern elementary school advantages and up- 
to-date high schools so arranged that they can attend and 
return home at nights. 

Under this Act the Post War School Building Pro- 
gramme includes: 

1. Replacement or improvement of 1,100 one- 

room rural schools $1,619,500. 

2. Replacement or improvement of 100 ele- 

mentary graded schools in rural areas ... 1,456,500. 

3. The erection of 60 new Regional High 

Schools for rural areas not formerly 

served with modern high school facilities 3,300,000. 

4. Needed extensions or new buildings for 

Academic and Vocational Secondary 

Schools in cities and towns 650,000. 

5. Replacement or improvement of elementary 

schools in cities and towns, mainly 

in Saint John City 1,665,000. 



$8,691,000. 

III. The number of County Superintendents has been 
increased so that there is now one for practically every 
County. Each Superintendent is supplied with a profes- 
sional Assistant who is an expert in Primary Education. 
The object here is to have the supervision of the primary 
work in rural areas improved and put on a basis with that 
in urban areas. Each Superintendent is also provided with 
a Secretary and full office equipment. The object of this is 
to improve teachers in service for the benefit of the chil- 
dren. It is felt that the latter have suffered in the past 
because of poor teaching and supervision. 

IV. A floor of $800. for the salaries of First Class 
rural teachers has been established. On this foundation it 
is intended to establish a two-year Normal course and re- 
quire that all entrants to Normal School shall have passed 
Grade XII. 



V. Believing that the continued professional growth 
of teachers is essential to the provision of equal educa- 
tional opportunity for the children, the plan will require: 

(a) That teachers take refresher courses at Depart- 
mental summer schools every four or five years. 

(b) That all teachers belong to a local teachers' 
association which meets monthly, for professional improve- 
ment. 

Through the Departmental Library professional books 
for teachers are provided so that any teacher may have 
the advantage of professional reading to whatever extent 
he or she wishes to carry it. 



CANNING 



(Continued from page 22) 



same as for whole fruits. This juice is used also for the 
filling of the cans of whole fruits. 

If glass jars are used for canning vegetables be sure 
they are clean and sterilized, that rubbers are good and 
that the jars do not leak after they are sealed. To sterilize 
place bottles in a saucepan, on a wooden rack, on their 
side, cover with cold water, bring to a boil and boil for 
15 minutes. Fill while hot, clean groove, place the clean 
new rubber in the groove, and if a screw top is used screw 
tightly and evenly and then give y 4 turn back. If wire 
clamp seal is used, place wire evenly, the upper wire only 
holding the top in place, the lower wire left up until after 
processing. 

If tin cans are used they should be headed by sealing 
machine and processed. 

The pressure cooker should be carefully prepared and 
tested before it is used, according to the directions en- 
closed with it. Put about l/ 2 " water in the bottom of the 
pressure cooker, add rack and pack in the tin cans or glass 
bottles. Put on the cover, fasten carefully, and apply heat. 
Leave valve open until hot live steam is escaping, close 
and start counting time. Watch the gauge and make sure 
it blows off at the required temperature, reduce the heat of 
the stove but maintain pressure. Keep safety valve sizzling. 
When time is up remove pressure cooker from the stove 
and allow the pressure to go to zero before unsealing and 
removing the cover. If the cooker is filled with tin cans 
they should be removed and dumped immediately into 
cold water. If on the other hand it is filled with glass jars, 
remove them, tighten the tops (screw top bottles should 
be screwed tightly, if wire tops snap down lower wire) and 
turn upside down in water slightly cooler than the contents 
of the bottles. Gradually cool, but nevertheless as quickly 
as possible, by changing water to a progressively cooler 
bath. Be careful not to break the bottles. 
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Farm Forums Stir Things Up In Nova Scotia 



Quebec members of Farm Forums are becoming 
increasingly aware of the fact that they have something 
more than an organization to get together and talk. They 
know that in the Forums, they have achieved an instrument 
to get things done. It is, therefore, of some interest to them 
that the same discovery has been made by farmers in other 
provinces. They have learned that while the broadcast is 
not the only thing, it has indeed proved to be an essential 
element in getting and keeping the groups together. 

In Nova Scotia where a very complete system of organ- 
ization is being worked out, the listening groups organized 
around the Forum programme was found to be the best 
way to effect this desired result as the following account 
of how the complete organization of a county was furthered 
by the Farm Radio Forums. This account is based on infor- 
mation obtained from Mr. Charles A. Douglas, former 
Agricultural Representative, but now farming in Hants 
County. 

"Hants County was one of the three counties in the 
province chosen to do organization work under the Nova 
Scotia Farmers' Association during the winter months of 
1942-43. The directors of the county and other leaders 
immediately got together and appointed an advisory com- 
mittee, who drafted out a plan of organization for the 
whole county — this committee called on the directors, or 
other leaders from time to time to give any assistance 
required in organizing. 

"The county was divided into ten districts, which were 
to be known as District Farmers' Associations — each of 
these District Associations to be made up of from five to 
twelve school sections. 

"In the sections where there was a Study Club or Listen- 
ing Group, leaders of such groups were contacted and we 
had fairly good turnouts to all meetings. However, in some 
sections there were no groups of any kind to work through 
and, therefore, there were no leaders to get in touch with, 
so in these sections pioneer work was necessary. 

"It was decided not to push the District Associations 
too quickly, but to concentrate for a time on the organizing 
of Listening Groups. We decided to get at least one 
Listening Group organized in every section where we 
planned District Associations. Several different methods 
were used for carrying out this organizing of Listening 
Groups, but the one that proved most successful was by 
notifying one fellow in each of four or five different school 
sections, asking him to invite his neighbours in on a certain 
Monday night, listen to the Farm Forum, and that someone 
would be along to assist in organizing a Listening Group. 
In this way, we were able to organize four or five groups 
in one evening. This was the plan we followed in organiz- 
ing the 34 Listening Groups in the county in 1943. These 
groups were called together in the spring and the District 
Farmers' Associations were organized. 



' We have active district associations covering the county 
with directors in practically every school section. 

"We feel that this work could not have been achieved 
without the help of the Listening Groups, and most of the 
leaders cannot speak too highly of them and state that they 
should be the basis of all organization work as they are 
started right in the local communities. 

"In the past we have worked with study groups — with 
these, you would get them going quite good for a year or 
so and then the interest would lag - - the success or failure 
of such a group would depend on its leader's ability to 
prepare study material. 

"With the Listening Groups it is different — with the 
programme all arranged, they have something definite to 
discuss at each meeting. 

"The importance and the value that the people place 
in Listening Groups were clearly demonstrated at a Rally 
of Listening Groups at Brooklyn, Hants Co., when fifteen 
groups were represented — people coming from twenty to 
thirty miles, with over 150 people present to take part in 
the discussion and report on the activities of each group. 
All present were unanimous that the Listening Groups 
should definitely be carried on. They feel that they have 
been the means of getting the people together in the rural 
communities, as one farmer said, "For the first time in my 
life, I am beginning to know my neighbours". 

"Possibly the most active group in the county is the 
Lower Falmouth Listening Group. This group was organ- 
ized the first winter, and have not missed one meeting 
regardless of the weather. The only thing that would cut 
down their attendance was that some nights four or five 
from this group would be out assisting in the organizing 
of other groups. 

"This was a section in which previous to the organiza- 
tion of this group, there had not been too much activity. 
One of their first problems at the time of organizing was 
snow removal. The roads were pretty well blocked and they 
had not the highway equipment to plow them out, so they 
appointed a committee to meet the fellows in Upper Fal- 
mouth, as well as Falmouth Valley (two places where later 
groups were organized) and arranged for the collecting of 
funds and hiring of equipment to keep the road clear of 
snow. They plowed out about twenty miles of road — this 
work has been done the past two winters and at the close 
of this past winter, they had approximately $300. on hand. 

"This group has been instrumental in organizing a 
strong Credit Union, taking in the ten school sections 
covered by the Windsor District Farmers' Association. They 
have organized an Agricultural Society which brings in an 
outside speaker each month to talk on interested subjects. 
This society has organized a strong Calf Club, and has 
arranged for the purchase of a lime sower for the 
Community/' 
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Prof- Murray 
Heads Apple Survey 



Professor H. R. Murray, Head of the Horticulture 
Department at the College, is chairman of a special com- 
mittee appointed by the Quebec Pomological Society to 
make a survey of apple orchards in Quebec. The com- 
mittee was appointed as the result of a resolution passed 
at the 1944 winter meeting of the Society and the other 
members are Don Blair from the Central Experimental 
Farm at Ottawa and Messrs. P. E. Roy, Noel Dore and 
Bob Reid, all of the Quebec Department of Agriculture. 
The committee intends to find out just what varieties are 
most commonly grown in this province and just how suit- 
able each is from the point of view of winter hardiness, 
resistance to disease (especially fireblight), and also how 
well it fulfils the requirements of the market. The hope is 
that from this survey will come information that will make 
it possible to revise our list of recommended varieties (a 
point on which there is still a lot of controversy) so that 
eventually the varieties of apples grown commercially in 
Quebec will be those that will pay dividends to the grow- 
ers in the form of substantial profits and to the consumers 
in eating pleasure the year around. 

Quebec apple growers are badly in need of a good 
winter apple; an apple that will be of better quality than 
anything we have at the present time. The experts have in 




In trial orchards like this one, better varieties for Quebec 
are being sought. 

mind something like Ontario's Northern Spy, a high class 
apple which, unfortunately, is not hardy in Quebec. 
Mcintosh is, of course, our commercial standby, but this 
variety is usually sold out by early winter. 

A promising start toward finding the hoped-for "ideal" 
variety has been made at the College. Our first extensive 
series of variety trials was frozen out in the "big freeze" 
of 1933-34, but a new planting has been made where four 
trees each of over twenty-six varieties (many of them new 
and whose possibilities are yet to be determined) are being 
tested. From this experimental planting, or from some 
other in other parts of the country, may come that deli- 
cious winter apple which all the growers are hoping to 
plant some day. 



Cold Storage Plant Coming 



If present plans mature, the College may soon have a 
modern experimental gas and cold storage plant in the 
basement of the Horticulture barn. There is need for such 
a plant in this province where problems of apple storage 
can be properly studied in a way that would not be pos- 
sible in a commercial storage plant. We need definite in- 
formation as to how the different varieties of Quebec - 
i^rown apples will react to storage, both in gas and in 
ordinary cold storage. We also need to know how the 
same variety will react when it is grown in different parts 
of the province and in different kinds of soil. 



These are problems which graduate students in Horti- 
culture will soon be able to tackle here. At the present 
time about the only place in Canada where these studies 
can be made is at the O.A.C. at Guelph, though there are 
a number of universities in the United States where stor- 
age problems can be studied. Few Canadian agricultural 
students, however, can afford to go to one of these. The 
Provincial Government, the commercial storage plants in 
Montreal and apple growers all over Quebec are support- 
ing the Macdonald College cold storage project, the latter 
through the Quebec Pomological Society, which has ex- 
pressed its enthusiastic approval of the idea. 



POST WAR 

PLANNING YEAR 

QUEBEC 
PROVINCIAL 
EXHIBITION 

Sept. 1st to 10th 

The biggest annual event in 
Eastern Canada. New and im- 
proved exhibits of all kinds 

COLISEUM 
Sept. 3rd to 8th 

Musical Revue 
LES 

M ORG AN ETTES 

from Chicago 



RACES 
VAUDEVILLE 
MIDWAY 
BANDS 

EXHIBITS 

Agricultural — Live Stock — 
Commercial — Government 
Schools — Fine Arts — 
National Salon of Photography 
Etc., Etc. 

It's Your Fair — Be There! 



Letting Nature Do It 

Caterpillars of the Satin Moth have been stripping the 
leaves from willows and poplars, especially the Lombardy 
and Caroline varieties, on many Quebec City streets and in 
the surrounding area. The depredations of this pest are 
just about over for this season, but if your trees are being 
or have been stripped by these caterpillars the Plant Pro- 
tection Division, Department of Agriculture, Quebec, 
would like you to let them know, for they have a crew of 
four collecting these caterpillars and the pupae into which 
they transform. This collection is being made to secure 
the maggots of a parasitic fly (Compsilura concinnatd) 
which are found inside the Satin Moth caterpillars and 
pupae. 

This fellow with the inside job, C. concinnatd, was 
imported from Europe some years ago to the New England 
States to help kill off the Gypsy and Brown-tail moth cater- 
pillars which were defoliating trees around Boston and in 
other areas. Since then it has spread and increased until 
it is prevalent around Quebec feeding on the Satin Moth 
caterpillars. Now this helpful parasite with a varied appe- 
tite for caterpillars is being shipped to North Africa to 
- control a caterpillar there which is destroying shrubs and 
grasses in the sheep-grazing areas. So far 100,000 cater- 
pillars of the Satin Moth have been collected and of these 
ten or fifteen out of every hundred have contained para- 
sites. Thus several thousand specimens of C. concinnata 
have already been dissected out of their caterpillar hosts, 
packed in special containers and shipped by airplane to 
Africa. 

It is interesting to note that all the caterpillar pests 
mentioned above have been imported into the countries in 
which they are causing damage. In all cases they have come 
in free from their enemies which kill them off at home. 
Introducing parasites like Compsilura is thus just taking 
advantage of Nature's own control methods. 
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HARVEST HELP RATIONS 

Farm workers employed for more than two weeks should provide 
their own food ration books. If help is hired for less than two 
weeks, special ration coupons for the men's meals may be ob- 
tained from the Local Ration Board. Applicant must list the 
number of extra men employed, amount of work and the number 
of days men will work. If a farmer hires an American combine 
outfit and feeds the crew, he can obtain supplementary rations by 
applying to the Local Ration Board. An American combine harvest 
outfit operating a cook car to prepare regular meals for the crew 
can obtain temporary ration cards after supplying the necessary 
information to the Local Ration Board. 

DRY WHOLE AND SPLIT PEAS 

New ceiling prices for all varieties and grades ensure growers a 
return on sales to the domestic market approximately equal to 
the $3.25 per bushel now obtained for peas exported. Primary 
producers' sales to processors are exempt from the price ceiling. 
But if a primary producer sells to a wholesaler, he must observe 
the ceilings set for processors. These maximum prices for a 98-lb. 
bag are: $7. for large yellow (Marrowfat type), green or blue 
whole peas ; $5.90 for medium yellow or small yellow whole peas ; 
$8.50 for green or blue split peas; $7.40 for yellow split peas. 
Prices are f.o.b. producer's shipping point, but do not include 
federal sales tax where applicable. 

NEW POTATO PRICES 

Seasonal reduction in the producers' ceiling price for new potatoes 
came into effect July 16, with further seasonal adjustments on 
July 30 and August 13. Shippers' maximum prices are based on 
ceilings set for Harrow, Ont., and Vancouver, B.C., plus trans- 
portation costs not to exceed 40 cents per hundred pounds. 
Farmers selling potatoes from last year's crop come under the 
old potato price schedule which allows for storage charges of 
50 cents per 75-pound container and 65 cents per 100- pound 
container. 

LADDERS FOR FARMERS 

Sale of wooden extension ladders and wooden step ladders over 
7 feet in height has been stopped, except by permit. This action 



was taken to save fir for aircraft construction. Fruit growers and 
other farmers who need ladders in their work will be given every 
consideration in the issuance of permits. 

CEILING PRICE FOR HONEY 

This year's price for No. 1 White Honey sold in bulk at wholesale 
is half a cent higher than the 1943 maximum price for non- 
pasteurized honey. In direct sales to consumers a producer is 
allowed the retailers' markup. British Columbia, the Maritimes 
and Quebec east and north of the counties of Compton, Richmond, 
Drummond, Yamaska and Maskinonge and north of the southern 
boundary of the county of Abitibi are in Zone 2 with the rest of 
Canada in Zone 1. Maximum price at which a person may sell at 
wholesale, in bulk, any honey produced in Zone 1 is 13 cents a 
pound for No. 1 White Honey, 12 cents a pound for any other 
honey f.o.b. the seller's shipping point. Bulk honey produced in 
Zone 2 and sold at wholesale to a buyer in that zone can sell for 
one cent higher. 

HAY IN WESTERN PROVINCES 

Minor adjustments have been made in the ceiling price for hay 
in the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. Maximum price 
for Timothy is now $3. a ton above other kinds of hay. Maximum 
differential between the ceilings for baled and loose hay is $4. 
a ton for British Columbia and $3. a ton for Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta. Producers who sell hay direct to feeders 
may take the markup allowed dealers — $1.50 a ton for hay 
loaded and shipped in carlots, $3.50 a ton for smaller quantities. 

FARM MACHINERY REPAIR PARTS PRICES 

No price reduction on imported farm machinery repair parts 
resulting from the budget removal of import duties and War 
Exchange Tax will be made prior to September 30. After that date 
all imported repair parts, including floor and shelf stocks, will 
sell at whatever price level is established under the new import 
arrangement. The September 30 date has been set because large 
stocks of parts, on which duty and War Exchange Tax have been 
paid, are on hand at this time of year to take care of fall demands. 
Repair parts are sometimes carried in stock for years and i would 
be impossible to tag separately each of the many thousands of 
items. Any price reduction on complete farm equipment nported 
after June 26 must be passed on to the consumer immediately. 
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